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The Health Care 


Industry Responds 


Letters on TIME’s 
special report 


NO ONE COULD DISAGREE 
with Steven Brill (“Bitter 
Pill,” March 4] that health 
care finance is broken. It is 
wrong, however, to suggest 
that the beneficiaries of this 
dysfunction are not-for-profit 
hospitals like Stamford Hos- 
pital. Contrary to what Brill 
says, Stamford Hospital does 
not lack a financial-assistance 
program; we provided assis- 
tance to almost 11,500 patients 
in 2011. Was Brill’s story of an 
uninsured Stamford Hospital 
patient facing unreasonable 
charges accurate? Did our 
financial-assistance program 
work with the patient to 
reduce the bill to an afford- 
able level or even write it off 
completely? Brill refused to 
share the patient’s name or the 
complete bill, so we are unable 
to answer those questions. We 
support meaningful reform in 
health care finance. But Brill’s 
scare stories do nothing to 
advance the dialogue. 
Brian G. Grissler, 
President and CEO, 
Stamford Hospital, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


STEVEN BRILL RESPONDS: 
Stamford Hospital was shown 
the bill and never disputed its 
authenticity. I made clear in the 
article that the hospital settled 
for cutting its bill in half. 


WITHIN THE U.S. HEALTH 
care system, medicines offer 
the greatest value for improv- 
ing the quality and length of 
life for patients and helping 
control overall costs. Invest- 
ment in research and develop- 
mentis critical to improving 


Special Report 


Bitter 


How outrageous pricir and egregious profits 
are destroying our heath care 


lives and fostering economic 
growth. Member companies 
of the Pharmaceutical Re- 
search & Manufacturers of 
America alone have invested 
over $500 billion in R&D since 
2000. Policies intended to im- 
prove our health care system 
should protect, not thwart, 
the innovation that will lead 
to the next generation of treat- 
ments and cures. 
John J. Castellani, 
President and CEO, 
Pharmaceutical Research & 
Manufacturers of America, 
WASHINGTON 


TODAY’S HOSPITAL BILL IS A 
symptom ofa broken payment 
system. Nationally, hospitals 
deal with more than 1,300 
insurers, each with different 
plans, all with multiple re- 
quirements. Patients may look 
at a hospital bill and think the 
prices reflect only the direct 
care they received, when in 
fact what’s reflected are all the 
resources required to provide 
the care. We recognize that 
health care is expensive, and 
hospitals have worked hard to 
hold down costs. Consumers 
deserve meaningful informa- 
tion about the price of their 





hospital care, which is why we 
support legislation that would 
require all states to provide 

this information to patients. 

Rich Umbdenstock, 

President and CEO, 

American Hospital Association, 

WASHINGTON 


PART OF THE PROBLEM FOR 
hospitals is caused by insur- 
ance companies. I was for 
many years the administrative 
director of a large urban emer- 
gency department. In order 
to contract with insurance 
companies, we had to offer a 
discount. We could not afford 
to discount our already low 
prices. So we had to raise our 
prices to offer the discount to 
the insurance companies— 
and it turned out that the 
discounted prices were higher 
than the prices we originally 
charged. Go figure. 
Kate Reeves, R.N., 
MOUNTAIN CENTER, CALIF. 


AFTER A TYPICAL I0-HOUR 
day involving 25 patients and 
137 phone calls, I have just 
completed Brill’s review of the 
American medical system. It 
aptly reinforced what my peers 
and I already know—that 
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while we fight each day for 
every dollar to keep our prac- 
tices afloat, administrators and 
special interests are compen- 
sated like professional athletes. 
R.J. Umansky, M.D., 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


ONE SOLUTION NOT MEN- 
tioned is to require all hospi- 
tals and outpatient clinics to 
post their complete charge- 
master price lists on the In- 
ternet with the code for every 
item explained, so we know 
how much they are charging 
for aspirin. That would help 
change their seller’s market 
into a free market. 

Sylvia Wendell, MENANDS, N.Y. 


I AM BLESSED TO HAVE GOOD 
health insurance provided 
by my employer. But I have 
far too many hardworking 
friends and relatives who 
have no health insurance. I 
have long been puzzled and 
deeply disturbed by the vast 
difference in what I have 

to pay (or what my insur- 
ance company is charged) 
for health care and what my 
uninsured friends pay. Brill’s 
article was a revelation. 
Hannes Dietrich, ANNVILLE, PA. 
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YOUR ARTICLE ON THE HIGH 
cost of health care is not ac- 
curate when it comes to small 
hospitals. Ours is a small, 
18-bed hospital that provides 
a range of inpatient, out- 
patient and surgical services. 
Small hospitals throughout 
the country are struggling to 
serve their communities in 
the face of increasing federal 
regulations and decreasing 
payment. Including them 
in the same category as the 
large hospitals in your article 
is unfair. 
Jeffrey K. Meyer, CEO, 
Osceola Medical Center, 
OSCEOLA, WIS. 


Trials of the 
Pentagon’s F-35 
I WAS DISAPPOINTED THAT 
Lockheed Martin, builder of 
the F-35 program, was not con- 
tacted for Mark Thompson’s 
story “The Most Expensive 
Weapon Ever Built” [Feb. 25]. 
The F-35 has conducted 
weapons-release testing on 
multiple occasions, and the 
helmet Thompson claims is 
“plagued with problems” has 
been used by pilots on more 
than 4,000 F-35 flights to date. 
Time said the software needed 
to go to war “remains on the 
drawing board,” when in fact 
only 10% has yet to be devel- 
oped. And the cost of the F-35 
is decreasing: since the first 
production jet was delivered 
in 2011, the cost per unit has 
been cut in half. 
Orlando Carvalho, 
Vice President and General 
Manager of the F-35 Program, 
FORT WORTH 





The Making of a Meme 


TIME.COM AT SOUTH BY SOUTHWEST TIME will join several panels at the 
nine-day tech, music and film festival in Austin, which begins March 8. Ina 
session on social media, TIME’s director of photography, Kira Pollack, will explain 
how Diana Walker's sober image of Hillary Clinton at work, below, became the wry 
Texts from Hillary meme. For more, go to time.com/sxsw. 








MORE IDEAS 
ABOUT WOMEN 
AND WORK 


The conversation 
sparked by TIME’s 
cover story on Sheryl 
Sandberg continues 
online, with pieces 
by feminist icon 
Gloria Steinem, 
above, Starbucks 
CEO Howard Schultz 
and others. To add 
your voice, go to 
time.com/sandberg 





Photographer as Witness 

‘This is a devastating bit of 
storytelling through pictures. 
I have no words. 


—@edebonneval, on Sara Naomi Lewkowicz's photo- 
essay for LightBox on TIME.com. While shooting a series 
on aman in Ohio, Lewkowicz witnessed him beating his 
girlfriend. She will do a follow-up story on the woman's 
journey since then. A window into an unseen epidemic, 
the essay drew thousands of comments. 








GUN MAN 





SOUTH 
AFRICA’S 
PISTORIUS 


The striking image 
of Oscar Pistorius 
(“Man, Superman, 
Gunman,” 
March 11], taken by 
photographer 
Pieter Hugo, “will 
live on for years to 
come,” wrote the 
Guardian’s Roy 
Greenslade. Alex 
Perry’s cover story 
about the South 
African Olympian 
on trial for 
murdering his 
girlfriend puts the 
shooting in the 
context of South 
Africa’s culture of 
violence. It sparked 
heated debate. The 
influential blog 
Africa Isa Country 
criticized TIME for 
turning one case 
into a “gummed- 
together” narrative. 
On Twitter, South 
African politician 
Gareth Morgan 
called the piece 
“difficult to read, 
but largely an 
accurate account” 
of his country. 
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‘Words alone will 
not stop Iran.’ 






Israel, dismissing 
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‘Dennis Rodman was a great basketball player ... 
and that’s where we'll leave it.’ 


JOHN KERRY, U.S. Secretary of State, after Rodman’s trip to North Korea; two days after 
he left, the country threatened to scrap the truce that ended the Korean War 
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TAYLOR SWIFT, 
citing a favorite quote 
to Vanity Fair, after 
being asked about the 
jokes Tina Fey and 
Amy Poehler cracked 
about her during the 
Golden Globes 


JOHN BOEHNER, U.S. House Speaker, claiming 
President Obama has no plan to replace sequester cuts 
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How Do Terrorists 
Respond When Their 
Leaders Are Killed? 


BY VIVIENNE WALT 


In death as in life, the jihadist com- 
mander Mokhtar Belmokhtar is an 
enigma. The one-eyed Algerian who 
masterminded the spectacular siege 
of anatural-gas facility in his home- 
land in January—which resulted in 


the deaths of at least 38 foreigners, in- 


cluding three Americans and five 
Britons—was reportedly killed by 
Chadian forces in a fierce battle in 
northeastern Mali on March 2, dur- 
ing the seventh week of the coun- 
try’s French-led war. But with no 
proof of death, some fear the wily 
fighter might still be holed up in the 
remote Adrar des Ifoghas mountains 
along Algeria’s border. 

Even so, Belmokhtar and his al- 
Qaeda-linked battalion seem like 
dead men walking. Algeria has shut 
its border, cauterizing their fuel 
route, crucial to operating in the vast 
scrublands of the Sahel. U.S. and 
French drones hover above, pin- 
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Famed jihadist Mokhtar Belmokhtar, left, 
was allegedly killed March 2 


pointing targets. And on the ground, 
French special-operations forces 
fight alongside crack troops from 
Chad, who have deep experience in 
desert combat and who also claim 
they killed Abdelmalik Abou Zeid, 
leader of al-Qaeda in the Islamic 
Maghreb, on March 1. Amid the 
granite rocks, French soldiers have 
uncovered large arms caches, includ- 
ing heavy artillery, mortar rounds 
and bombmaking equipment. Says 
Francois Heisbourg, special adviser 
to the Foundation for Strategic Re- 
search in Paris: “This is a counter- 
terrorism dream.” 

The dream could yet turn bad. 
Having earned millions of dollars in 
ransom payments for European hos- 
tages, Belmokhtar and Abou Zeid 
amassed military-grade arsenals, 
some of which may remain intact. 
Cornered and desperate, their men 
might fight to the last bullet. Most 
vulnerable, perhaps, are the 15 
French hostages scattered around 
the Sahel in terrifying captivity. On 
March 5, the families of four of the 
hostages issued a statement pleading 
with France to suspend the battle, 
fearing that the jihadists have little 
reason to keep their loved ones 
alive—even with the terrorists’ two 
top commanders assumed dead. 











For more on Belmokhtar and France's war in 
Mali, go to world.time.com 





‘We make the modest 
proposal that the 
negotiating rooms 
Should in future be an 
inebriation-free zone.’ 


JOSEPH TORSELLA, U.S. ambassador for management and reform at 
the U.N., during a General Assembly budget-committee meeting, 
after some delegates reportedly showed up to negotiations drunk 
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Forbes’ annual 
ranking found 
billionaires in 64 
countries. Here's 
how much the 
tallies increased 
over last year. 
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Talking Points 
What Bibi and Obama 
must address in Israel 


The U.S. President will meet with the 
Israeli Prime Minister later this 
month, after Israel has formed a 
new coalition government 





> NUCLEAR IRAN 

The Obama Administration says 
it’s ready to negotiate with Iran 
to stymie its nuclear ambitions 
(although military options are 
still on the table). Meanwhile, 
Benjamin Netanyahu insists 
that words and sanctions “will 
not stop Iran” and that the U.S. 
should do more to address Israeli 
concerns. 


>PUSH FOR PEACE 

Israeli settlement construction 
in the West Bank has been sus- 
pended ahead of Obama’s visit. 
But the President, who has 
openly criticized these expan- 
sion efforts, could ask for the 
temporary freeze to be made 
permanent to revive the mori- 
bund peace process. 


> RELEASE OF ' 


JONATHAN POLLARD 

Some U.S. law- 

makers and Israeli 

officials have lobbied to 

free the American spy— 
sentenced to life in prison in 
1987 for gathering intelligence 
for Israel—because of his declin- 
ing health. But the White House 
remains wary of that option, 
even as the possibility of parole 
looms and an online petition for 
his pardon has garnered 100,000 
signatures and counting. 
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Trending In 


aaa 


MUSIC 
Baauer’s mega-viral 
“Harlem Shake” 
hit No. 1 on the 
Australian singles 
chart 


SPORTS 
David 
Beckham 


was 
~ appointed 
global 
ambassador 
for soccer 
in China, 
Jt» to help boost 





the sport’s 
popularity 
. a ce a 
The Downside of an Uprising aan 
A medic treats a protester wounded by a pellet gun during clashes with police in Zinj, near Manama, on After protests from 
March 2. Officers intercepted the protesters en route to the Salmaniya Medical Complex, where they planned to Norwegian church 
retrieve the body of Mahmoud Jaziri, 20. The youth died Feb. 21, after being shot in the head with a tear-gas canister leaders, a Finnish 


during the violence surrounding the second anniversary of the start of Bahrain's uprising, which has pitted the toilet-paper maker 


country’s majority Shi'ite population against its Sunni monarchy. nie ini 








Explainer 


How Kenya LA 
Could Rise Win or lose, Kenyatta 


. and his running mate 
4 Aga | nN have to face 
Ki 's fi International Criminal 
enya s irst Court charges of 
presidential election inciting the clashes 
since the disputed in 2007. 
victory of Mwai Kibaki 


in 2007—which sparked 
widespread ethnic 
violence—marks a 
crucial opportunity for 
a turnaround. The race 
between Deputy 
Prime Minister Uhuru 
Kenyatta and Prime 
Minister Raila Odinga 
population, well above was too close to call at 
the 4.9% that would press time, but here’s 
allow it to remain what should be on the 
stable winner’s agenda. 

























FOOD 
Teens in Japan and 
South Korea are 
hosting “potato 
parties,” a.k.a. 
photographing 
themselves with 

mounts of 
french fries to eat at 
McDonald’s 


That round of violence 
led to more than 1,000 
deaths, mass 
displacement and an 
overall sullying of 
Kenya's global 
reputation. 


ic 


Militants in al-Shabab 
warned Kenya of a 
“long, gruesome” war 
if it doesn't pull its 
peacekeeping troops 
from southern 
Somalia. 


Kenyan and Somali 
refugees claim they've 
been attacked by law- 
enforcement officials 
and gangs after being 
ordered to move to 
border camps.* 














Estimated number of 
sharks killed each year; 
that’s at least 6.4% 
of the entire shark 
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Venezuela’s 
Next Chapter 
Will chavismo 
without 

Hugo Chavez 
Survive? 


BY TIM PADGETT 


LIKE HIS IDOL FIDEL CASTRO, 
Venezuelan President Hugo 
Chavez was one of the most 
garrulous and pugnacious 
leaders Latin America has 
ever known. That makes his 
death in Caracas on March 5, 
at age 58, after a long and 
secrecy-shrouded fight with 
cancer, all the more in- 
congruous. Chavez, who for 
most of his 14-year rule was 
as loud and ubiquitous a fix- 
ture in Latin America as salsa 
music, departed the stage 

in uncharacteristic silence 
after not having been seen 
or heard from publicly for 
three months. 

But Chavez’s demise has 
triggered a constitutional 
upheaval inside Venezuela, 
where he and his socialist, 
anti-U.S. revolution controlled 
the world’s largest oil reserves 
and where an electorate po- 
larized by his heavy-handed 
governance must now holda 
presidential election within 
the next month. That contest 
will likely pit Chavez’s less 
charismatic but ideologically 
ardent Vice President, Nicolas 
Maduro, against the popular 
opposition leader whom 
Chavez nonetheless handily 
defeated last October to win 
re-election, Miranda state 
Governor Henrique Capriles. 

The race will be a test of 
whether chavismo without 
Chavez has a future. Maduro, 
50, a former bus driver whom 
el comandante anointed as his 
successor before leaving for 





Cuba and his last round of 
cancer treatment in Decem- 


ber, is the favorite. Still, with- 


out Chavez's quasi-religious 
bond with Venezuela’s poor, 
Maduro will have a tougher 
time dodging the crises that 
Chavez left behind, from one 
of the world’s highest infla- 
tion rates to South America’s 
worst homicide rate and the 
disrepair of the state-run 

oil monopoly, Petrdleos 

de Venezuela. 

Which is why one of the 
most hotly debated campaign 
issues promises to be Chavez 
himself and his legacy— 
whether his firebrand reign 
will stand as an advance ora 
setback for the Latin Ameri- 
can left. Chavez called him- 
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self a “21st century socialist.” 
In reality he was a throwback 
to the dogmatic and authori- 
tarian 20th century socialism 
of Cuba’s Castro—and to the 
19th century caudillo tradi- 
tion of South American inde- 
pendence hero Simon Bolivar. 
Thanks to Chavez’s reckless 
and arrogant impulses, his- 
tory may not remember him 
as fondly as his followers will. 
Chavez hoped that being 
democratically elected would 
obscure the fact that he didn’t 
govern all that democrati- 
cally. It didn’t. So it’s tempting 
to dismiss him as an anach- 
ronism, a vulgar, Yanqui- 
bashing populist famous for 
calling U.S. President George 
W. Bush a “devil” at the U.N. 





| in 2006. It’s tempting to re- 


member him as an erratic, 
messianic retro-revolutionary 
whose country’s petro- 
wealth let him indulge his 
Marxist nostalgia. 

Chavez was all of those 
things. But if he was a leader 
behind his times, he still man- 
aged to influence them. Vot- 
ers don’t make a radical like 
Chavez their head of state un- 
less they’re mad as hell, and 
his stunning ascent altered 
the western hemisphere’s 
conversation. When Chavez 
was first elected, in 1998, 
post-Cold War Latin America 
was awash in free-market 
reforms. Those changes were 
necessary, but their crimi- 
nally negligent implementa- 
tion worsened the region’s 
epic inequality. Chavez’s 
neostatism was hardly the 
antidote to the corruption and 
cronyism of the past, but his 
Bolivarian revolution, which 
steered Venezuela’s oil riches 
to the barrios for a change and 
dynamically empowered the 
country’s poor majority, was a 
wake-up call. It reopened the 
door for the Latin American 
left—and fortunately, more 
moderates than Marxists 
walked through it, including 
former Brazilian President 
Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva, 
whose successful third-way 
policies marked a more effec- 
tive 21st century socialism. 

The other key question 
is whether chavismo will 
continue to be America’s 
most strident antagonist in 
the Americas—or whether 
it will seek the more “con- 
structive relationship” U.S. 
President Barack Obama 
called for hours after Chavez 
died. One hint: hours before 
Chavez died, Maduro accused 
two U.S. embassy officials 
of espionage and ordered 
their expulsion. a 
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Alone No More A new Secretary of State 
learns that in Obamaland, there is no/ in team 


BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


Freshly minted Secretary of State 

John Kerry has always been something 
ofa loner. In his long Senate career he 
was known more for his investigations 
and his courtship of foreign leaders 
than for collaborating on legislation. 
Even his favorite sports—biking and 
windsurfing—are solitary. So how 
does someone who’s spent his life pick- 
ing his own waves learn to row a boat 
that someone else is steering? 

The answer, thus far, is very carefully. 
He took just seven Senate aides over to 
State with him. He allowed the White 
House to pick his spokesman and his 
speechwriter, and his first speech was an 
unspectacular 5,500 words on the impor- 
tance of foreign aid. Denis McDonough, 
the new White House chief of staff who 
until last month was deputy National 
Security Adviser, was trotted out to do the 
Sunday shows before the new Secretary of 
State. The New York Times in early March 
reported that Vice President Joe Biden 
would be taking a lead role in foreign 
policy, citing as an example a Biden call 
to Syrian opposition leaders persuading 
them to meet with Kerry in Rome. 

Certainly the White House will be 
watching Kerry closely in the initial 
months, lest he overreach. Over the past 
four years, he has criticized President 
Obama from his perch as chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


urging the Administration to get in- 
volved in Libya well before it did, criticiz- 
ing its handling of the Middle East peace 
process and backing arms for the Syrian 
opposition when Obama would not. Since 
his nomination, Kerry has met with 
every living past Secretary of State and 
has held regular meetings with U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N. Susan Rice, who 
is widely believed to have been Obama’s 
first choice for his job. Rice is still close to 
Obama, and Kerry asked his staff to let 
nothing interfere with or postpone those 
one-on-one meetings. 

But Kerry wants not just to represent 
Obama’s policies; he wants to help craft 
them as well. To that end, he plans 
more time in Washington than his 
million-miler predecessor Hillary 
Clinton. Kerry has been telling friends 
he likes to think of himself as Bill 
Walton, the legendary basketball player. 
In 1985, Walton joined the Boston Celtics, 
Kerry’s hometown team, and played 
alongside future Hall of Famers Larry 
Bird, Kevin McHale and Robert Parish. 
Walton, an old pro in his own right, 
didn’t go in and try to compete with the 
Big Three; instead he looked for ways to 
be useful to them—setting up passes for 
Bird and Parrish, coming off the bench to 
give McHale a breather. “There’s no more 
me,” Kerry told staff at his first meeting at 
the State Department, “only we.” 





Why, There Ought 
To Be a Law! 


Well, soon there just may be. Here’s 
the latest in our occasional round- 
ups of new ideas and proposals from 
those laboratories of democracy 
also known as state legislatures. 
—KATY STEINMETZ 


IDAHO 
Outlawing sheep 
abandonment 


Ranchers say they're in 
a woolly situation: shepherds, 
enticed by job recruiters called 
coyotes, are abandoning their 
flocks. A bill would make 
it a crime to go on the lam 


TEXAS 
Taking shark fins 
off the menu 


Lawmakers are trying to take 
a bite out of controversial 
fishing practices by banning 
the sale or purchase of 
shark fins, which are often 
used in soup 


NEVADA 
Walking and 
texting has G2G 


Most states have banned 
texting while driving. A 
Democrat's bill would combat 
distracted walking by banning 
texting while crossing 
highways and other roads 


MISSOURI 
Making gun 
control illegal 


In the name of the Second 
Amendment, a lawmaker 
has proposed jailing his 
colleagues if they so much as 
offer new gun-control laws 





HOMELESSNESS 


50,000 


People who slept in New York City’s 
shelters each night in January, 
a record high that included 21,000 
children, according to the Coalition 
for the Homeless 
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Moneyball Obama 
warms up to big cash 


BY MICHAEL SCHERER 


AT THE EMOTIONAL PEAK OF HIS 2012 
campaign, Barack Obama offered a fa- 
miliar challenge to voters. “If you buy 
into the cynicism that the change we 
fought for isn’t possible, well, change 
will not happen,” he told the cheering 
throng at the Democratic Convention in 
Charlotte, N.C. “Other voices will fill the 
void: lobbyists and special interests, the 
people with the $10 million checks who 
are trying to buy this election.” 

As rhetoric, it was nothing new. 
Obama has always cast himself asa 
people-powered politician fighting to 
wrest control from high-dollar donors 
playing an inside game. And his words 
fit the moment. In a break with tradi- 
tion, Democrats pledged to cap conven- 
tion donations at $100,000, promptly 
disclose donors and bar corporate money. 
“This will be a different convention, 
for a different time,” Michelle Obama 
announced. But when fundraising got 
hard, the rules were quietly changed. 

Days before Obama took the stage, 
convention planners withdrew their 
promise to reveal donor details. Months 
later, in filings with the Federal Election 
Commission, the reason became clear: 
corporations had, in fact, helped pay. 
Among the donations was about $10 mil- 
lion in the form ofa loan settled after 
the election by Duke Energy, one of the 
nation’s largest electric utilities and a big 
spender on federal lobbying. Jim Rogers, 
Duke Energy’s CEO and a co-chair of the 
convention host committee, personally 
kicked in an additional $100,000. The 
President had railed against $10 million 
checks from a podium partly paid for 
with a $10 million check. 

Officials at Duke Energy and the 
White House say the donations weren't 
about winning favor with Obama. “There 
is not a direct link to access,” said Duke 
spokesman David Scanzoni, who added 
that the utility sponsored the convention 
only to help promote the city of Charlotte. 
But White House records show that about 
amonth after Rogers’ first checks cleared 
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FOLLOW THE MONEY 
President Obama’s 
handling of money 
in politics has 
shifted over 
the years 















4. Bigge 
yFORWARD checks - 1 
arriving .. 
from Jim Radert CEO of 
2012 Convention Duke Energy 
After initially 
promising a 2012 





in 2011, he was among a select group of 
fundraisers invited to a state dinner at the 
White House in honor of Germany’s An- 
gela Merkel. Around the same time, there 
were other visits by Rogers, including 
White House holiday parties and a meet- 
ing (along with his lobbyists) to talk about 
coal-pollution regulations—invites that 
the White House insists would have hap- 
pened without the Charlotte donations. 
This wasn’t the only time the White 
House backtracked from a voluntary 
campaign-finance pledge. At Obama’s 
2009 Inauguration, the President barred 
corporate gifts, capped donations at 
$50,000 and immediately disclosed them. 
For the 2013 Inauguration, however, 
he reversed course, taking corporate 
money, eliminating the cap and refusing 
quick disclosure. In the 2008 campaign, 
he swore off cooperation with outside 
groups raising unlimited cash to influ- 
ence voters. In 2012 his top aides appeared 
at events for Priorities USA Action, a 


convention with no 
corporate funding and 
a 1$100,000 cap| 000 1$100,000 cap| on 
donations, Obama 
reversed course 


1. Obama vowed 
to change the 


OBAMA, as a 


candidate in 

2008, swore off x 

donations from Pay to-play culture 
PACs and lobbyists of politics 


and support from 

outside groups 

2009 Inauguration 
After winning the White 
House, he voluntarily 
barred lobbyist, 

PAC and corporate 
donations for his 
swearing-in celebration 


910 we 


from Duke Energy 


super PAC raising money in checks as 
large as $2 million to support his effort. 
“We can’t allow for two sets of rules in 
this election,” campaign manager Jim 
Messina said at the time. Many of the 
Priorities donors, who also gave to the 
Obama campaign, have also been invited 
to White House events. 

Perhaps the biggest reversal is one that 
is about to happen. On March 13, former 
Obama staff members will invite top cam- 
paign donors to asummit in Washington, 
where they hope to raise millions for a 
new nonprofit organization, Organizing 
for Action (OFA), to continue the grass- 
roots campaign machine of 2012, this 
time in support of Obama’s second-term 
agenda. But unlike the campaign, which 
was limited to collecting $2,500 checks, 
this new group will accept unlimited 
donations. Some access is likely to follow. 
Donors and OFA officials have discussed 
inviting Obama to appear at the group’s 
events and meet with his top fundraisers. 
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$50,000 


Cap on donations was 
designed to limit the 
ability of any one interest 
to gain influence 


Dea 


Amount raised from 
private sources to fund 
the event; the donations 
were voluntarily disclosed 


2013 Inauguration 
Obama dropped 

the restrictions on 
corporate donations 
and the limits on checks 
and did not voluntarily 
disclose the amounts. 
Donors included 


Centene Corp., 
Microsoft andAT&T 


Campaign-finance reformers have 
greeted the group with outrage. “This 
organization completely contradicts the 
warnings that President Obama gave 
us during his first term about the great 
dangers of corrupting money in our 
political system,” says Fred Wertheimer 
of Democracy 21, a group that pushes for 
tighter regulation of campaign contribu- 
tions. “OFA is a national scandal wait- 
ing to happen.” 

Jon Carson, who is running the new 
effort, says the group isn’t selling access 
to wealthy donors. “That would be wast- 
ed money,” he says. Instead, he expects 
that a majority of the $50 million or so 
he hopes to raise will come from small 
donations and promises that all dona- 
tions over $250 will be disclosed quar- 
terly. The group will spend its money to 
further the President’s policies, he says, 
not on candidates and elections. “We 
are here to get things done in Congress,” 
Carson said, noting that millions of 


Last week, 
the Supreme Court 
reversed a century 


2. Then the of law that | believe 
will open the 

courts changed floodgates for 

the rules special interests.’ 





The Citizens United ruling 
allowed outside groups 
funded by unlimited checks 
to directly influence elections, 
changing the way campaign 
advertising was financed 


OBAMA protested 
in the 2or0 State 
of the Union 
address 


5. Top donors tend to get 
special access to senior 
officials and the President 





Donors have been invited 
to White House holiday parties, 
private dinners, hotel-ballroom 
events and even state dinners 


Obama volunteers have expressed sup- 
port for the new group. “And we have an 
army that wants to do it.” 

Officially, Obama continues to oppose 
many of the campaign-finance vehicles 
he has exploited. He has hinted at push- 
ing a constitutional amendment to undo 
the Supreme Court’s 2010 Citizens United 
decision, which made it easier for outside 
groups to directly influence elections 
with unlimited donations. He has also 
taken steps to increase transparency 
and slow the revolving door between 
the White House and Washington’s vast 
lobbying apparatus. 

But the President has also continued 
some donor-servicing traditions. Dur- 
ing both of his campaigns, he granted 
private audiences to top donors and 
bundlers, and the Democratic National 
Committee has maintained a National 
Advisory Board for big givers that in- 
cludes quarterly meetings with senior 
Obama officials. Shortly after his 2008 





3. Fast-forward to 
re-election campaign 


Obama initially resisted help 
from outside groups raising 
unlimited money to pay for political 
ads. But fundraising by big GOP 
groups led him to reverse course 


$19 ss 


Amount raised with Obama- 
campaign cooperation to fund 
a pro-Obama group 





6. What’s the future? 


» Former aides to Obama 
are creating a new group, 
that will solicit unlimited 
funds to support the 
President's agenda 
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tie one hand 
behind our 
backs.’ 


DAVID PLOUFFE, 
former Obama 
strategist 


election, Obama backers started a group 
called Business Forward, which solic- 
ited up to $50,000 corporate checks and 
set up meetings between the business 
community, including nonpaying mem- 
bers, and White House officials. (Tme’s 
parent company, Time Warner, is a 
paying member.) 

Obama’s political advisers say they are 
not worried that the recent moves will 
hurt the President’s reformist image. “If 
you look at the range of Presidents past 
Watergate, I think we have been exceed- 
ingly cautious,” says David Plouffe, a 
former senior political adviser to the 
President. And he says watchdog criti- 
cism matters less than the support of 
Obama’s most dedicated organizers, who 
will form the core of the new organiza- 
tion. “The people who are evaluating the 
brand who we care most about are grass- 
roots supporters,” he said. 

And for the moment, backed by big 
money, they still believe. 
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Hope for an AIDS Cure A baby may have 
been flushed of HIV. Is the end of AIDS near? 


BY ALICE PARK 


WHEN THE EXPECTANT 
Mississippi mother, already 
in labor, arrived at the 
University of Mississippi 
Medical Center in 2010, she 
had no idea she would be 
making history. She had no 
prenatal care during her 
pregnancy and had no idea 
that she was HIV positive, 
much less that she could pass 
the virus to her child. 

Because she had not taken 
advantage of prenatal drug 
therapies that can cut the risk 
of passing the infection from 
mothers to newborns from 
25% to less than 2%, her 
doctor took a chance. She 
started the infant on potent 
antiretroviral medications 
(ARVs) that have been 
responsible for extending the 
lives of millions of HIV- 
positive adults. Normally, 
babies are given a preventive 
regimen of one or two of these 
drugs for the first six weeks of 
life, on a just-in-case basis to 
ward off infection. But in this 
instance, with sucha high 
risk of mother-to-child 
transmission, Dr. Hannah Gay 
decided to be more aggressive, 
starting the newborn, just 
30 hours after birth, ona 
three-drug regimen normally 
reserved for adults. 

Much to Gay’s surprise and 
that of the AIDS community, 
the now 2%2-year-old toddler 
remains free of the HIV that 
was present at birth and 
doesn’t need to rely on any 
anti-HIV drugs. A single case 
hardly constitutes a cure, but 
reports of the child’s condition 
are stoking optimistic 
discussions about how an 
endgame for the worldwide 
epidemic might play out. 





Rather than focusing ona 
one-size-fits-all strategy for 
eradicating HIV, doctors 
might try a variety of 
solutions specific to groups of 
infected patients. “Different 
populations are infected by 
different routes, so how we 
cure infections may be 
achieved through different 
mechanisms,” says Rowena 
Johnston, director of research 
for Amfar. 

The idea of using ARVs as 
early as possible emerged in 
the 1990s and is being 
expanded to include treating 
uninfected people at high risk 
of exposure to HIV in order to 
prevent infection. Even in the 
developed world, where AIDS 


Source: Conference on Retroviruses and Opportunistic Infections 


is no longer the death 
sentence it once was, the 
possibility of living without 
HIV, as opposed to living with 
it in a sort of drug-policed 
armistice, has real appeal— 
especially at the beginning 

of life. 

“If this is truly an effective 
way to cure a baby, then we 
want to throw into the risk- 
benefit ratio the fact that 
you've saved that baby from 
60 years of ARV therapy,” says 
Dr. Anthony Fauci, director of 
the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases. The only thing 
better than surviving a 
disease, after all, is never 
having had it. 


How to Protect 
Babies When Mothers 
Are HIV Positive 





Pregnant 
woman 
tests positive 
for HIV 






If her CD4 If her CD4 
i (immune cell) ; : cellcountis 
: countis below: : above 350, : 
: 350per : : shestarts : 
cubicmm, = : takingthree : 
; shestarts : : anti-HIV : 
: three anti-HIV ; : drugs after 
i drugs : | 44 weeks 
right away to protect 





her baby 










Mother 
continues three- 
drug therapy 
throughout 
pregnancy, labor 
and delivery 












Newborn Is 
given one or 
two drugs 
immediately after 
birth for four to 
six weeks 











If newborn If newborn 
tests HIV tests 
i positive after : : negative, 
: sixweeks, : : anti-HIV 
: baby switches : = therapy stops 
: to three-drug : = 
treatment 
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If breast-fed, 
baby stays on 
drug regimen 
until a week after 
breast-feeding 
ends 
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DIED 


Bonnie Franklin Sitcom role model 


Mary Richards may have been history’s prime sitcom heroine of the 
’70s, but Ann Romano, the divorced mother at the center of One Day 
at a Time, made simply keeping her family together a feminist act. 
And Bonnie Franklin—-s ft. 3 in., with a cigarette-lighter flame of red 
hair—was the embodiment of her feisty spirit. Her Romano wasn’t 
an icon but an everywoman, who scrapped with the world (and 
sometimes with her kids, played by Mackenzie Phillips and Valerie 
Bertinelli), answering the bell and punching above her weight class. 
She could be adorable (bantering with Pat Harrington’s Schneider), 
hard-assed (lowering the boom on taxing older daughter Julie in 
particular) or sarcastic (pretty much on demand). 

One Day at a Time, which aired from 1975 to 1984, didn’t get quite 
the recognition of other Norman Lear shows like All in the Family, 
Maude or Good Times. But it grappled with things just as real. Romano, 
who learned to take care of herself later in life, was trying to give her 
daughters a more confident start than she had. Bringing dramatic 
weight to a comedy role, Franklin, who was 69 when she died on 
March 1, made Romano a life force while always conveying how 
much work it was to be her. —JAMES PONIEWOZIK 





SOLVED 


The Hindenburg Mystery 
‘The most likely mechanism 
for providing the spark is 


electrostatic ... 


With an 


explosive mixture of gas, that 
gave the whoomph when it 


got to the bottom.’ 


Seventy-six years after the 


Hindenburg exploded over Lakehurst, 

N.J., British aeronautical engineer Jem 
Stansfield and a team of scientists at the 
Southwest Research Institute in San Antonio 
concluded that static electricity was the likely cause. 


DIED 


x 


Bruce Reynolds 
Great Train Robber 






y 


In the early-morning hours 
of Aug. 8, 1963, London 
burglar Bruce Reynolds led 
a gang of 15 thieves who 
robbed the Glasgow-to- 
London mail train. Without 
using a gun—though they 
did bludgeon the train 
driver with an iron bar— 
the thieves boosted 120 





bags of cash containing 
£2.6 million ($7 million), 
worth about $60 million 
today. The Great Train 
Robbery, as the caper 
became known, was one of 
20th century Britain’s most 
infamous crimes. After 
hiding out in a farmhouse, 
Reynolds, who died Feb. 28 
at 81, escaped to Belgium 
and finally Mexico, living 
off his take for five years. 
When the money ran out, 
he returned to England. In 
1968 he was nabbed by a 
relentless Scotland Yard 
detective and served 10 
years in prison. “It was my 
Sistine Chapel,” Reynolds 
once said of the heist that 
inspired several books and 
movies. —NATE RAWLINGS 





DIED UNVEILED | SPONSORED 

Dr. Jane Wright, The 750-h.p., 220-m.p.h. carbon- A NASCAR Sprint Cup 
93, innovative fiber Lamborghini Veneno, in honor Series race called 
oncologist who of the Italian carmaker’s 50th the NRA 500, by 


helped pioneer 
chemotherapy and 
develop it from an 
option of last resort 
to a more standard 
treatment for many 
types of cancer. 


anniversary; priced at $3.9 million, 
all three cars that will be produced 
have been sold. 


the National Rifle 
Association, to be held 
at the Texas Motor 
Speedway on April 13; 
the one-year deal has 
a renewal option. 








| DIED 








DIED NAMED 
Joseph Frank, 94, David O'Connor, a 
biographer whose former assistant 


five-volume portrait of 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky, 
published from 1976 
to 2002, is the 
definitive account 

of the Russian 
writer's life. 


director of investi- 
gations, as director of 
the Secret Service; 
he replaces Mark 
Sullivan, who retired 
from the agency after 
a career of nearly 
three decades. 


Nobel laureate 
Donald Glaser, 86, 
who was awarded the 
prize for physics in 
1960 for a device he 
invented at age 25 
called the bubble 
chamber, which 
traced the path of 
subatomic particles. 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 


Rana Foroonar 





Why Markets Won’t Crash—Yet 
This economic climate has a familiar feel. And just as we 
survived the debt-ceiling crisis, we'll Survive the sequester 


RECENT GLOBAL ECONOMIC NEWS 
comes with a strong sense of déja vu. 
Consider where we are today: markets 
are surging—on March 5 the Dow 
re = reachedarecord high—yeti investors are 
nervous, 1s, fretting that budget battles in Washington 
and the implementation of the sequester will even- 
tually cause growth to tank. Yet as deep as political 
dysfunction is inside the Beltway, it’s deeper still in Eu- 
rope. Thanks to the muddled results of recent Italian 
elections involving at least two comedians—one asat- 
irist turned activist, the other Silvio Berlusconi—the 
euro-zone crisis is back on the front burner. The rate 
Italy has to pay to borrow money is rising as lenders 
worry that the country will ultimately need a bailout. 
On both sides of the Atlantic, the threat of more sover- 
eign downgrades looms—unless leaders can get their 
acts together and put sound policy before ideology. 

If that sounds a lot like the summer of 2011 to you, 
you're right. We’re almost exactly where we were 
back then, when we had the debt-ceiling battle that 
led to the sequester—a series of cuts so poorly con- 
ceived that they were never supposed to happen. But 
there is good news: just as things didn’t end in tears 
then, they won’t now, at least not yet. Here’s why: 





I, AS MESSY AS THINGS ARE IN THE U.S., THEY ARE 
worse in Europe. Most European nations have en- 
trenched debt problems. The U.S. doesn’t. One impor- 
tant point lost in the sequester debate is that we’re 
actually very close to reaching the “grand bargain” 
goal set in the summer of 2011 by President Obama 
and House Speaker John Boehner of trimming $4 tril- 
lion from the deficit in the next decade. In fact, if you 
combine the cuts previously agreed to as part of the 
Budget Control Act of 2011 with the tax increases se- 
cured by Obamaat the end of last year, and add to that 
things like the associated interest savings and shifts 
in deficit expectations by the Congressional Budget 
Office, we’re already two-thirds of the way there— 
and that’s without including the sequester. 
Princeton professor Alan Blinder, a former vice 
chair of the Fed and the author of the new book After 
the Music Stopped: The Financial Crisis, the Response and 
the Work Ahead, recently did the math. He sums up 
America’s debt issues this way: “In the long run, we 
don’t have a European-style generalized deficit prob- 
lem in this country. We have a health-care-cost prob- 
lem.” It is mainly health care that will drive up U.S. 
debt over the next few years; spending on everything 
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else, including Social Security, defense and social pro- 
grams, is projected to decrease. 

Wewill have to deal with health care costs eventu- 
ally. Butin the short term, the fact that our underlying 
fiscal issues aren’tas bad as Europe’s and our projected 
growth rate is much higher—somewhere just below 
2% this year, compared with a likely recession in a 
number of European countries—means we'll still be 
the prettiest house on an ugly block, as we were back 
in 2011 when the euro-zone crisis diverted attention 
from our debt downgrade. That should keep our bor- 
rowing rates low and our best blue-chip stocks high. 


2. HOUSING IS BACK. THIS IS A NEW AND POWERFUL 
factor offsetting some of the growth-dampening ef- 
fects of the sequester. New-home sales jumped 15.6% 
in January, the highest rate since the summer of 2008. 
The number of private residential projects launched 
was upastunning 82% annualized in the fourth quar- 
ter of last year, which means this rebound haslegs. All 
those houses being built and sold will fuel construc- 
tion and manufacturing as consumers buy furniture 
and appliances to fill them. That’s why stock prices 
of home-improvement companies like Lowe’s and 
Home Depot are up. What’s more, rising home prices 
boost growth. Research co-authored by housing guru 
Bob Shiller estimates that a $1 rise in housing wealth 
generates 10¢ in consumer spending, compared with 
a 2¢ consumption boost from an equivalent bump in 
equity wealth. If that’s true, the $1 trillion rise in hous- 
ing wealth last year boosted spending by $ro0 billion. 
Capital Economics predicts that further increases 
in equity and home prices will likely boost GDP by 
about 0.7% this year, which would be enough to off- 
set the 0.5% hit from the sequester. 


3. THE FED IS STILL THROWING MONEY AROUND. 
Much of the record rise in stock prices is due to a gov- 
ernment buying spree. For the past four years, the 
Fed has spent billions buying bonds and mortgage- 
backed securities, which helps lift stock prices by 
forcing investors to search for higher returns in the 
equity markets. Many smart investors have started 
to worry that the Fed’s actions are creating a stock 
bubble and stoking longer-term inflation. For now, 
Fed Chairman Ben Bernanke believes the benefits 
outweigh the risks, and he has hinted that the Fed 
may keep the money spigots flowing into 2014. We 
can only hope that the déja vu—as well as the reality 
of government dysfunction—will be over by then. m 
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WHOSE TIME HAS COME. 


THE RADICALLY NEW AVALON 


A game changer in the art of making cars, and an exciting 





new landmark for the future of driving as we know it. 
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Fareed Zakaria 





Build That Pipeline! 


Reducing our dependence on oil will do far more to slow 
climate change than blocking the Keystone project 


ONE WAY TO THINK ABOUT THE 
Keystone project—the 2,o00-mile 
(3,220 km) pipeline that would bring 
oil from the tar sands of Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico—is to ask what would 
happen if it is never built. The U.S. Department of 
State released an extremely thorough report that 
tries to answer this question. It concludes, basically, 
that the oil derived from Canadian tar sands will 
be developed at about the same pace whether or 
not there is a pipeline to the U.S. In other words, 
stopping Keystone might make us feel good, but it 
wouldn’t really do anything about climate change. 
Given the need for oil in the U.S., Canadian pro- 
ducers would still get Alberta’s oil to the refineries 
on the Gulf of Mexico. There are other pipeline pos- 
sibilities, but the most likely method of transfer is by 
train. The report estimates that it would take daily 
runs of 15 trains with about roo tank cars each to 
carry the amount planned by TransCanada. That 
would be a large increase in traffic from what now 
goes north to south, but it would hardly be an insur- 
mountable problem. Rail traffic in this corridor is 
already exploding: the number of carloads of crude 
oil doubled from 2010 to 2011, then tripled from 2011 
to 2012. Andremember, moving oil by train produces 
much higher emissions of CO, (from diesel locomo- 
tives) than flowing it through a pipeline. 


train or pipeline west to British Columbia and 
then on to Asia, where demand is booming. 
Right now that seems a distant and costly prospect, 
but having visited Alberta recently, I can attest that 
Canadian businesspeople and officials are planning 
seriously for Asian markets—especially since they 
have come to regard U.S. energy policy as politicized, 
hostile and mercurial. Whoever uses the oil, the CO, 
will be released into the atmosphere just the same. 
Also, if we don’t use oil from Alberta, we will 
need to get it somewhere to fuel our transportation 
needs—from Venezuela, Mexico, Saudi Arabia or 
California. Some of these oils are heavy crude, and 
processing, refining and burning them is believed 
to be even more harmful to the environment than 
using fuels from refracted Canadian oil sands. 
Switching from oil sands to, say, Venezuelan crude 
(the most likely alternative) would reduce 
greenhouse-gas emissions by aminimal amount or 
not at all. To the extent that this would make us use 
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Canada supplies 
the most foreign 
oil to the U.S., 
followed by Saudi 
Arabia, Venezuela 
and Mexico 


98% 


of Canada’s oil 
reserves are in 
Alberta, and 99% of 
those reserves are 
in oil sands 


TO READ MORE BY 
FAREED ZAKARIA, GO TO 
time.com/zakaria 


more coal for electricity generation, it would bea big 
step backward for the environment. For many of 
these reasons, the scientific journal Nature, long a 
leader on climate change, argued in an editorial that 
President Obama should approve Keystone. A deci- 
sion is expected this spring. 

Environmental groups are approaching this 
project much as the U.S. government fights the war 
on drugs. They are attacking supply rather than 
demand. In this case, environmentalists have cho- 
sen one particular source of energy—A lberta’s tar 
sands—and are trying to shut it down. But as long 
as there is demand for oil, there will be supply. A far 
more effective solution would be to try to moderate 
demand by putting in place a carbon tax or a cap- 
and-trade system. Ideally we would use the pro- 
ceeds to fund research on alternative energy. 
Washington spends $73 billion on research for de- 
fense, $31 billion on health care and just $3 billion 
on energy. Massive increases in research would 
make a difference. Targeting one Canadian oil 
field—or one pipeline company—will not. 


seem to recognize that the facts don’t really 

support singling out Keystone, so they have 
turned to more intangible reasons to oppose it. Cli- 
mate activist Bill McKibben argues that if Obama 
were to say no to Keystone, it would be a turning 
point: “He could finally say to the Chinese, ‘We've 
done something significant. Your turn.’” Of all the 
arguments for blocking Keystone, this is surely the 
most naive. Is there a shred of evidence from the 
past 25 years that China would respond to this kind 
of unilateral concession by limiting its growth? 
How did Beijing respond to the Kyoto accords, un- 
der which European countries curbed their carbon 
emissions? By building a coal-fired power plant ev- 
ery week since then! 

Opponents of Keystone say that the specifics are 
less important in this case and that it is the symbol- 
ism that matters. And it does. If we block this 
project—whose source is no worse than many oth- 
ers, rebuffing our closest trading partner andally and 
spurning easily accessible energy in favor of 
Venezuelan or Saudi crude—it would be a symbol, 
and a depressing one at that. It would be a symbol of 
how emotion has taken the place of analysis and ide- 
ology now trumps science on both sides of the envi- 
ronmental debate. ] 
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ATime to Think Big 


The country faces grave challenges. So why do Jeb Bush and 
Barack Obama spend so much time on smallHoore maneuvers? 


JEB BUSH ISN’T NOT RUNNING FOR 
President. This is big news, even 
though the next presidential election 
is several zillion tweets away. Itshakes 
up the political money world, where 
potential saviors like Chris Christie and Marco 
Rubio may find it much harder to fill their treasuries. 
It may tee up yet another of those Bush-vs.-Clinton 
death matches that are so entertaining. But it is po- 
tentially more important for those who'd like to see 
the Republican Party evolve past its current juvenil- 
ity. Bush is thoughtful, and he thinks big. Asked on 
Morning Joe to name the issues the Republican Party 
needs to address, he replied, “We're no longer socially 
mobile ... It is so un-American.” I’m not sure what 
Bush’s solutions would be, but he did identify the 
single most vexing structural problem that we face 
going forward: the stagnation and decline of the 
great American middle class, the creation of a per- 
manent American underclass and oligarchy. It is 
something we desperately need to be talking about; 
it may be as crucial to the future of the Republic as 
the slavery debate was in the rgth century. 


F COURSE, BUSH’S ABILITY TO INDULGE IN 
O such big thinkery was immediately over- 
whelmed by a cheesy tactical blunder: he has 
co-authored a new book on immigration reform 
in which he proposes a path to legal residency for 
those who are here illegally. This represents a step 
backward from his traditional support for a path 
toward full-fledged citizenship—just as the more 
enlightened members of his party are taking a step 
forward toward that position. “We wrote this book 
last year, not this year,” he explained. Last year, the 
Republicans running for President were engaged 
ina pagan nativist purification ritual. Last year, his 
position might have been a teeny step forward for 
the party—but the book was scheduled to be pub- 
lished this year, making it seem as if Bush decided 
in 2012 to trim his sails for 2013, which smacked of 
rank politics on an important matter of principle. 
The Jeb spectacle was yet another reminder that 
in American politics these days, small thoughts 
crush big ones. Tactics rule. We in the media fo- 
cus on twigs rather than forests, and politicians 
give us plenty of twigs to snap. Even the legends 
among us, like Bob Woodward, are caught playing 
petty. Woodward wrongly accused Gene Sperling, 
the President’s economic adviser, of threatening 
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Former Florida 
governor Jeb Bush is 
mulling a run for the 
GOP nomination in 
2016, which could 


lead to a second Bush- 


Clinton showdown, 24 
years after the first. 
Arecent Fox News 
poll suggests Hillary 
Clinton would start 
any race with twice 
the public support that 
Bush enjoys 


PARTY SPLIT? 
In Bush's new book, 
Immigration Wars: 
Forging an American 
Solution, he opposes 
a path to citizenship 
for undocumented 
aliens, a position that 
puts him to the right 
of some in his party. 
Bush co-wrote the 
book with Clint Bolick 
Jr., a conservative 
attorney 
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him over Woodward’s assumption (also wrong) 
that the President had been “moving the goalpost” 
by asking for new revenue in the budget squabble. 
Woodward seemed frazzled by the mind-curdling 
intensity of tweets and television. And so was the 
economist Paul Krugman, who found his mouth 
saying that he favored even wasteful defense spend- 
ing to boost the economy in a debate on Charlie Rose 
with the MSNBC host Joe Scarborough. (I mean, 
wouldn't it be preferable to cut the payroll tax rath- 
er than build the F-35 fighter?) 

Another guy who seems trapped in the thicket of 
tactics is Barack Obama. He played small from the 
start by suggesting the brain-dead across-the-board 
$85 billion budget cut—a.k.a. the sequester—that 
has now been visited upon us. It was a tactic to nudge 
the Republicans away from their desire to have the 
country go bankrupt, by refusing to raise the debt 
ceiling, in the summer of 2011. Another phony crisis: 
even as Republican-induced “bankruptcy” loomed, 
foreign buyers were feverishly snapping up U.S. 
bonds—we’re the safest investment on earth, despite 
our nitwit politics, The sequester has finally induced 
the President to try an intelligent path forward: he’s 
now soliciting the support of the Senate Republican 
Sanity Caucus—those who would favor getting us 
out of this mess through a deficit deal that includes 
revenue increases and long-term entitlement re- 
forms. But why wasn’t he doing it months ago? 


AM, CURRENTLY, MYSTIFIED BY OBAMA. HE’S WON 
his second term. He’s liberated. He can play golf 
with Tiger Woods. But where’s the bold policy 
equivalent of a round with Tiger? His aides say 
he has to focus on the issues of the moment— 
sequester, immigration reform, gun control. Of 
course he does. But there is also a need to start the 
conversation about the next big thing. 

The issue that Jeb Bush raised—the decline of 
social mobility—has the potential to open some 
crucial areas of discussion: How do we create 
middle-class jobs if our smartest young people 
flock toward casino gambling on Wall Street rath- 
er than inventing new products and building new 
companies? How do we really reform sclerotic, in- 
efficient education, health care and regulatory sys- 
tems? Intelligent politicians like Obama and Bush 
think about this stuff all the time. It would be nice 
if they could clear out the tactical rubbish and find 
a way to talk about it. a 
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ETTING 66,000 U.S. TROOPS 

out of Afghanistan over the 

next 22 months is the easy 

part. Colonel Andrew Rohling 

of the 173rd Airborne Brigade 
knows all about the hard part. In July 2012, 
he and his paratroopers arrived at Forward 
Operating Base Shank, the third largest 
U.S. military installation in Afghanistan, 
to find a sea of 20-ft.-long (6 m) shipping 
containers. They were stacked behind the 
gym, arrayed in dirt yards and lined up 
by the hundreds along roadways. Rohling 
ordered a census and came up with about 
8,o0oo—a figure that outnumbered the 
troops on base by nearly 2,000. 

Inside the containers were aging ammu- 
nition and equipment that had been report- 
ed lost, along with hundreds of toilet seats 
and 30 broken treadmills. It took Rohling 
and his troops six months to ship out 3,000 
containers. But as fast as they could get rid 
of them, new ones rolled in to be sorted and 
sent home. It is all part of a retrograde, the 
military term for the dismantling of every- 
thing the U.S. took to Afghanistan to fight 
the war. The list ranges from aircraft and 
weapons systems to computers and satel- 
lites to blimps that suspend security cam- 
eras high in the air. There are more than 
50,000 military vehicles alone. Then there 
is what commanders call “stuff”: cables, 
repair parts, building materials and, yes, 
junk, sitting in tens of thousands of those 
containers. Most of it has to leave the coun- 
try, and most of it will return to the U.S., 
somehow, in less than two years. It could 
cost as much as $5.7 billion. 

The great retrograde is taking place 
even as the U.S. continues combat opera- 
tions. Commanders thus have to strike a 
balance between giving units what they 
need to fight even as they determine what 
matériel to move in order to stay on the 
schedule set up by the Pentagon’s logisti- 
cians. Often those out in the field are re- 
luctant to give up their stockpiles. “If we're 
knee-deep in combat operations,” says 
Colonel Douglas McBride, commander of 
the Centcom Matériel Recovery Element 
(CMRE), which assists troops in the field 
with the repatriation, “the natural ten- 
dency is to hold on to matériel ... just in 
case.” Says Rohling: “The challenge with 
the retrograde is, How do you ever start?” 

Reversing the flow isn’t as simple 
as flipping a switch. “Everything in 
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Soldiers from the 101st 
Airborne and 1st Infantry 
Divisions begin the journey 
home with a C-17 flight to 
Manas, Kyrgyzstan 





110 missions 
at Bagram airfield 
load and unload 
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cargo per day 
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cargo plane can 
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armored vehicles 
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were flown to 
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NATION | AFGHANISTAN PULLOUT 


Afghanistan,” says Rohling, “is designed 
to get you stuff.” For the past 11 years, 
logisticians have focused on pushing 
equipment to remote bases where much 
of the fighting has taken place. All over 
the country, the U.S. military air-dropped 
any supplies that were needed. This in- 
cluded everything from large vehicle 
parts parachuted out of airplanes to 
“speedballs”—body bags filled with water 
and ammunition—tossed out of helicop- 
ters to troops under fire. As units rotated 
into and out of Afghanistan with no end 
date for the war, there was little incentive 
to get rid of equipment. 

“The mentality that this can go on for- 
ever is exactly what has bred this big mess 
we're sitting in with all this equipment,” 
says Major Adam Lackey, executive officer 
of the 173rd. “Why are we retrograding? 
It’s not just to get out of Afghanistan. It’s 
so that we can recoup some of the taxpayer 
dollars we’ve dumped into here—take this 
stuff and use it somewhere else.” 

The stuff moves from smaller bases to 
larger ones for sorting to determine what 
makes financial sense to send home, what 
can be thrown away, what must be de- 
stroyed and what can be given to the Af 
ghans (who will receive some matériel but 
cannot possibly absorb all the U.S. equip- 
ment). At FOB Shank, troops from the 
CMRE separate bins full of batteries, piles 
of tires and collections of rakes and snow 
shovels, along with broom handles, folders 
and binders. Afghans have been contracted 
to drive the trucks to Bagram airfield, the 
largest U.S. base in eastern Afghanistan, 
for $5,000 per load. By sending only what 
needs to go, the CMRE team saves money, 
but more important, it cuts down on un- 
necessary convoys on dangerous roads. 

Thousands of pieces of equipment ar- 
rive at Bagram every day. To process the 
flow, the CMRE runs a “retrosort” yard 
where civilian contractors work in shifts 
24 hours a day classifying the matériel to 
decide what will be issued to units that 
remain in the country, what will be de- 
stroyed and what will be shipped home. 
The smaller pieces of equipment fill up 
white 4-by-4-ft. (122 by 122 cm) “kicker 
boxes,” which cost about $1,200 each to 
ship to the U.S. Each box can hold as much 
as $200,000 worth of equipment. Eight 
months ago, the CMRE was processing the 
equivalent of 250 shipping containers a 
month; now it averages close to 300a week. 

Armored vehicles are handled by a dif- 
ferent unit. On the other side of Bagram, 
the 4o1st Army Field Support Brigade 
deals with equipment such as armored 


Getting the 
Stuff Out 


AFGHANISTAN 


vehicles, radio sets, weapon mounts and 
repair kits. Many troops drive to Bagram 
straight from the field, and as a result, 
their transports are filthy and stuffed with 
ammunition. The 4orst cleans the vehicles 
and checks for ammo four times, combing 
through the cracks and crevices with long 
metal tools and lipstick cameras. If live 
ammunition is detected at a port, it could 
shut down the entire facility. 

There are three main routes out of Af- 
ghanistan: by road south into Pakistan 
to the port of Karachi; more expensively, 
by air to seaports in the Gulf region; and 
on convoys north into Central Asia. With 
the Pakistani route often complicated 
by politics and the Hindu Kush blocked 
with snow, taking to the air has become 
the main choice in the winter. On aver- 
age, a plane takes off or lands at Bagram 
every minute and a half—nearly 900 such 
movements per day. Though most of the 
equipment is carried by civilian transport 
companies, the Port Dogs of the 455th Ex- 
peditionary Aerial Port Squadron play a 
huge role: on an average day, they move 
1,300 troops and nearly 600 tons of cargo. 
The airmen of the 455th work 12-hour 





Uzbekistan 
and Russia 


shifts, six days a week during their six- 
month tours. “We know we have until De- 
cember 2014,” says Lieut. Colonel Luther 
King, commander of the 455th, “but every 
day, every week and every month that 
passes where we aren't increasing that vol- 
ume puts more of a potential strain on the 
logistics system.” 

Afghanistan is called a logistician’s 
nightmare for many reasons, including 
landlocked geography, mountainous ter- 
rain, astubborn enemy and an entrenched 
bureaucracy. Add to that mountains of 
equipment amassed over a decade and it 
might seem like an impossible mission. 
“The numbers look intimidating, but 
we're a big organization,” says Brigadier 
Felix Gedney, a British exchange officer 
serving as deputy commanding general for 
the U.S. rst Infantry Division. “It’s in the 
art of the possible that it’s achievable.” In 
the great retrograde, the task is enormous, 
the conditions are formidable, and the 
only standard for success is whether the 
mountains of equipment disappear. The 
clock is ticking, and the U.S. military has 
less than 22 months in America’s longest 
war to execute its final mission. o 
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Woman 


Facebook's Sheryl Sandberg is on a mission 
to change the balance of power. Why she just might pull it off 
By Belinda Luscombe 
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HERYL SANDBERG’S FIRST 
employees, according to 
her family, were her sib- 
lings David and Michelle. 
“Initially, as a 1-year-old 
and 3-year-old, we were 
worthless and weak,” 
they said in a toast at her 
wedding. But by elementary school the 
person who is currently the chief operat- 
ing officer of Facebook, and arguably one 
of the most powerful women in America, 
had whipped them into shape, teaching 
them to follow her around the house and 
shout “Right!” after each of her orations. 
Was this a game? Sort of. “To the best of 
our knowledge Sheryl never 
actually played as a child,” 
they said. “[She] really just or- 
ganized other children’s play.” 

Sandberg tells these sto- 
ries about herself early in her 
first book, a memoir-—slash— 
“sort of feminist manifesto” —_ 50 
in which she enjoins women 
to pursue their careers with 
more rigor, to engage more 
energetically in the corpo- 
rate cook-off, to Lean In—as 
the book is titled—to the op- o 
portunities and challenges of 
becoming a boss. She says she 
had misgivings about sharing 
these family fables because 
they make her seem bossy, a 
term she takes issue with. “I notice bossy is 
applied almost always to little girls,” says 
Sandberg over lunch (she ordered a Wagyu 
hot dog with no bun and no relish). “It’s 
just not used for men.” 

In person, Sandberg does not give the 
impression that she’s bossy. She gives the 
impression that she was born 43, that she 
was delivered preloaded with the capacity 
and will to order people around but also 
the capacity and will to ensure that they 
thrive. Now that she is really 43, she has 
so perfected these skills that merely help- 
ing run a $66 billion tech company is not 
quite enough of a challenge. So Sandberg 
has taken ona new mission: to change the 
balance of power. That quest and her plan 
of attack have brought out the broadsides. 

Long one of the most watched figures 
in Silicon Valley, she became something of 
an oracle after she gave a TED talk in 2010 
on what was holding women back; it has 
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since been watched about 2 million times. 
Of course, many people have chewed over 
the women-and-work debate recently, 
with one side proclaiming that women 
won the gender wars and another suggest- 
ing that women will always have to sur- 
render something. But Sandberg’s thesis is 
different. Stripped of many caveats, it boils 
down to this: The sisters are doing some of 
it to themselves. For a variety of reasons, 
they’re not aiming high enough. They’re 
underestimating their abilities. They’re 
doing too much housework and child care. 
They’re compromising their career goals 
for partners and children—even when 
such partners and children do not yet ex- 
ist. “We hold ourselves back 
in ways both big and small, 
by lacking self-confidence, by 
not raising our hands, and by 
pulling back when we should 
be leaning in,” she writes. 
This is the “sort of feminist 
manifesto” that dares to say 
women have to shoulder 
some of the blame. 

It would be un-Sandbergian 
to write a book and just leave 
it at that. Her campaign comes 
with LeanIn.org, a nonprofit 
foundation with corporate 
partnerships, online seminars 
and guidelines for establish- 
ing support groups. It’s prob- 
ably not an overstatement to 
say Sandberg is embarking on the most 
ambitious mission to reboot feminism 
and reframe discussions of gender since 
the launch of Ms. magazine in 1971. 

The thing is, she’s in a pretty good po- 
sition to pull it off. She’s the co-pilot of 
the biggest network of humans the world 
has ever seen: Facebook’s roughly 1 bil- 
lion members, most of whom are female, 
at least in the U.S. She’s worth hundreds 
of millions of dollars. And she has an un- 
deniable record of knowing how to get 
things done. Her résumé, with its by-the- 
book stints at Harvard Business School, 
McKinsey and the Treasury Department, 
does not reek of revolutionary, but in the 
lineage of key feminist figures, she may 
well turn out to be pivotal. “In a sense 
it’s almost like Betty Friedan 50 years 
ago,” says author and historian Stephanie 
Coontz. “She’s talking to a particular audi- 
ence, but they really need this message.” 





Midflight Stall 

WHY, ALMOST EXACTLY 44 YEARS AFTER 
Lorena Weeks became the first woman to 
use the Civil Rights Act to win the right 
to be promoted, at Southern Bell, are we 
still arguing about women and success? 
Only flat-earthers and small boys don’t be- 
lieve that women can lead huge Western 
democracies (thanks, Margaret Thatcher), 
head companies (thanks, Indra Nooyi), 
play exciting sports (thanks, Billie Jean 
King), rise to the rank of four-star general 
(thanks, Ann Dunwoody), change the 
world, trade cattle futures and be funny 
(thanks for all three, Hillary Clinton). 

But women’s journey to the top is hav- 
ing an altitude problem. Young female 
executives begin on the same career stair- 
case as men, but it’s almost as if the stairs 
change direction, Hogwarts-like, and take 
them somewhere else. For three decades, 
more women than men have graduated 
from college, but that academic dominance 
has not led to corresponding business or 
political success. There are currently only 
17 heads of state out of 195 who do not have 
a Y chromosome. Women hold about 20% 
ofall seats in parliaments globally. Slightly 
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more than 4% of FoRTUNE 500 companies 
are headed by women, and women hold 
17% of board seats. Worse, these numbers 
aren’t changing very fast. Ten years ago, 
14% of board seats were held by women. A 
decade has passed, and women have gotten 
a few inches farther into the boardroom. 
“Women are not making it to the top of any 
profession in the world,” says 
Sandberg. “But when I say the 
blunt truth is that men run 
the world, people say, ‘Really?’ 
That, to me, is the problem.” 





Hoodie meets cardigan Sandberg and her boss 
sit near each other at Facebook. “It’s a very close 
and transparent partnership,” Zuckerberg says 


Turnover at corporate boards, which are 
heavily male-dominated, is very slow; 
most have a mandatory retirement age of 
72. American companies structure their 
workers’ days around the 
expectation that someone 
else is handling the home 
front. Men have welcomed 
women into the workplace, 


sane 

Few people disagree that but housework, cooking and 
somewhere on the climb be- 0/ 0/ child-rearing duties are still 
tween the graduation podium : 0 é 0 borne largely by women. 
and the C-suite, women are 2003 2013 Sandberg acknowledges 
getting git The Sige a si aica tas mn these obstacles but = 
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keeping them down. Fingers 
are pointed in every direc- 
tion: the U.S. has primitive 
maternity-leave laws on par with those of 
Papua New Guinea—a country that still 
has actual cannibals. Women are hitting 
their childbearing deadlines around the 
time future executives are being win- 
nowed out from regular management. 
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the one she says receives the 
least attention: the invisible 
barrier in women’s minds. 
“Compared to our male colleagues, fewer 
of us aspire to senior positions,” she writes. 
It’s not exactly that they’re to blame, she 
notes. Females are raised from birth to 
have different expectations. There’s an 
ambition gap, and it’s wreaking havoc on 


companies 
y low 


women’s ability to advance. “My argument 
is that getting rid of these internal barriers 
is critical to gaining power. We can dis- 
mantle the hurdles in ourselves today. We 
can start this very moment.” 

Do women want that kind of power? 
Are men hardwired to want the big pay- 
check, the high-horsepower career more? 
How much of women’s tendency to lean 
back stems from something deep in the 
DNA? Research findings suggest that 
women are as ambitious as men but that 
their ambition expresses itself in a differ- 
ent way. For Sandberg, these are not rel- 
evant issues, just as it’s unclear whether 
humans are genetically predisposed to 
eat too much or do so because of the food 
around them. Either way, it’s causing 
obesity and needs to change. “We have to 
evolve to meet new circumstances,” she 
says. “I’d like to see where boys and girls 
end up if they get equal encouragement—I 
think we might have some differences in 
how leadership is done.” 

Sandberg’s critics are quick to remark, 
Easy for you to say. She has two Harvard 
degrees, arich but menschy CEO husband, 
vast personal wealth, all the household 
help she needs anda flexible workplace. She 
walked into two of the right companies— 
Google and Facebook—at the right time. 
Women lower on the scale of money and 
education may wonder just how Sandberg 
expects them to lean in to their paycheck 
jobs. And for her to suggest that other 
women aren’t doing the right things to 
be successful, well, it’s what many people 
are calling ballsy, as in that’s what a guy 
would say. Her thesis has already drawn 
the ire of other women working in the 
same field. (Men have been less voluble. 
This is no-win territory for them.) 

“Are we going to spend another 20 
years trying to make women adapt to a 
system that doesn’t fit them?” asks Avivah 
Wittenberg-Cox, who runs a global man- 
agement consultancy, 20-first, that helps 
companies achieve greater gender bal- 
ance. She points to data from McKinsey 
that businesses with more women on 
their boards are more profitable. “Compa- 
nies need women. It’s a problem for them 
if women aren’t advancing.” She thinks 
Sandberg’s message is the wrong one. “It’s 
insulting to women to say they need to be- 
come more like men to succeed.” 

To be fair, that’s not exactly what 
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Sandberg is saying. For all her success, she’s 
nothing like a man. She may currently 
have thousands of people saying “Right!” 
to her, but she’s refined her technique 
since elementary school. Now it blends 
an overwhelming amount of data with a 
weapons-grade ability to nurture and an 
exquisite organizational acumen. She’s 
like an escapee from a Star Trek episode in 
which Spock sired a child with an empath. 

Take her role at Facebook. COOs aren’t 
usually the rock stars in an organization. 
They’re the nuts-and-bolts guys—usually 
guys—executing the CEO’s will and hop- 
ing to get the top job. Sandberg’s approach 
has been a little different. 

“She built the whole business part of 
Facebook,” says Mark Zuckerberg, the so- 
cial juggernaut’s hoodie-wearing CEO. “I 
didn’t know anything about running a 
company. [We] knew where we wanted to 
get, but we were lacking someone who was 
a visionary at how you work at large scale.” 
The company had about 70 million users 
and $150 million in revenue before she 
joined in 2008. Now it has a billion users 
and recently reported revenues of $1.59 bil- 
lion for the quarter. “Some people emanate 
‘T’m a pro at what I do. And I’m such a pro 
that when you’re around me, you're going 
to want to be more ofa pro too,’” says Chris 
Cox, Facebook’s implausibly young, hand- 
some and Zen VP of product. “And that’s 
how it felt when she showed up.” 

Nobody at Facebook has an office. Sand- 
berg sits two desks down from Zuckerberg 
in a corner of one of the social network’s 
parking garage—size open-plan buildings 
in Menlo Park, Calif. Next to her is a pillar 
with 1 LOVE you, MoM painted in child- 
ish letters, created during a visit to Mom’s 
workplace by her 7-year-old son and 5-year- 
old daughter. Opposite her sits her long- 
time assistant Camille Hart, who works 
on the multicolored megascreen spread- 
sheet that is her boss’s schedule. When 
Sandberg wants to talk to Zuckerberg, 
which is often, she spins around on her 
chair and literally leans in. 

Passionate even for Facebook, where 
messianic is the default attitude, Sand- 
berg’s a huge fan of the word huge. As in, 
“That is huge.” “It’s a huge problem.” “This 
is hugely important.” Her second favor- 
ite word seems to be genuinely, although 
to be fair, she’s partial to all adverbs. She 
gestures continually, with her fingers bent 


VY 
Speaking Out 
On Lean In 


Sandberg] seems to 
think she can remedy 
social paradigms 

with anew kind of 
club—a combo gabfest, 
Oprah session and 
corporate pep talk 
Maureen Dowd, the New York Times 
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‘(Lean In] argues not only 
for women’s equality 

in the workplace, 

but men’s equality in 
home-care and child- 
rearing. Even its critics 
are making a deep if 
inadvertent point: Only 
in women is success 
viewed as a barrier to 
giving advice’ 


Gloria Steinem 


‘Sandberg is thinking 
out loud, bouncing from 
idea to idea, full of good 
intentions but bubbling 
with contradictions.’ 
Connie Schultz, the Washington Post 


‘Lean Inis an 
inauguration more 
than a last word, 
and an occasion for 
celebration’ 


Anna Holmes, the New Yorker 


at the second knuckle, as if she’s mixing 
pizza dough or winding yarn. She’s an ar- 
dent listmaker and is never without a little 
notebook. Each page is either a project or 
a person, and she rips them out when the 
tasks are done. “I feel my to-do list,” she says. 

Combined with her efficiency is her 
emotional quotient (EQ), an uncanny grasp 
of how people feel. In a meeting to discuss 
the purchase of a Web-design company—a 
process known as acqui-hiring, in which 
the deal is mainly aimed at bringing in 
new talent—Sandberg reminds her team 
that the firm’s founder is about to have a 
birthday and wants to get the deal done 
before the big day. “I think that birthday 
helps us,” she says. As Zuckerberg puts it, 
“She’s unique in that she has an extremely 
high IQ and EQ, and it’s just really rare to 
get that in any single person.” 

Sandberg doesn’t like to call what she 
does management. It seems too clinical. She 
has the gift of making others feel their con- 
tribution is significant. (Two people told 
me they were the first to take Sandberg’s 
kids to a farm.) She believes in crying in the 
office and devotes a chapter in her book to 
honest communication at work. “We argue 
pretty vehemently,” says Cox. “One thing I 
appreciate about Sheryl—when it’s about 
to get heated, we'll call each other. We don’t 
raise our voices. We have a different tone.” 

Meetings are the vertebrae of any ex- 
ecutive’s day, and Sandberg runs a brisk 
one. In the pre-Sandberg era, they didn’t 
always start on time. And there weren’t 
always notes. “Sheryl’s able to get a diverse 
set of people to get to a decisive position 
very quickly,” says Mike Schroepfer, VP of 
engineering. “She’s famously impatient.” 
She’s also practical, making sure people 
aren’t meeting on an empty stomach. “Af- 
ter Sheryl came to Facebook, I got a lot less 
hungry,” recalls Zuckerberg. 


The Sandberg Way 
AFTER RUNNING THOUSANDS OF MEETINGS 
and hiring, directly or indirectly, thou- 
sands of people, Sandberg feels she’s in a 
position to comment about the way wom- 
en work. And here’s what she’s noticed: it’s 
not their fault exactly, but they aren’t pur- 
suing their careers in the most efficient 
way. Inefficiency is abhorrent to Sandberg. 
She has a sign in her conference room that 
reads, RUTHLESSLY PRIORITIZE. 

Of course, we can’t all be Sheryl Sand- 
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berg. In fact, none of us can be Sheryl 
Sandberg. To understand why, it helps to 
know how she got to be who she is. 

“I was raised [to believe] that going into 
business was a bad thing,” says the oldest 
daughter of Joel and Adele Sandberg, an 
ophthalmologist and teacher from Florida. 
“You were supposed to be a doctor or work 
for the government or a nonprofit.” (Both 
her siblings went into medicine.) Sand- 
berg thought she was going to be a lawyer. 
In sixth grade she took second place in a 
Florida-wide oratory contest, even though 
all the other speakers were in high school. 
That she couldn’t see over the lectern with- 
outa step stool didn’t diminish the impact 
of her speech about the folktale of the little 
red hen and the importance of everyone’s 
doing their bit for America. 

It was Sandberg’s parents who first dem- 
onstrated the power of the network. Joel is 
the efficient, competitive one, Adele the pas- 
sionate, nurturing one. In the’7os they were 
activists for Soviet Jews who were trying to 


Young Sandberg Clockwise from top 
left: with her grandparents (and 
handbag); at her sixth-grade graduation; 
with Larry Summers on a Treasury trip 
to China; at the World Bank 





emigrate to Israel. If one of the refuseniks, 
as they were known, was arrested or sent to 
a labor camp, the community reached out 
to a guy in London. He then called a bunch 
of supporters all over the world, including 
Adele Sandberg, and they activated a tele- 
gram program and called their local politi- 
cians. By 1987, partly as a result of pressure 
from Western nations and networks like 
the Sandbergs’, Jews were allowed to leave 
the Soviet Union. “My biggest concern 
for my kids was that they grow up to bea 
mensch,” says Adele. “If she ended up turn- 
ingintoasnob, I would not be proud of her.” 

After topping her public school and get- 
ting her undergraduate degree at Harvard, 
Sandberg was accepted into its law school. 
Despite the thriving aerobics class she’d 
started on campus—where she says she 
learned to smile even when she didn’t mean 
it—she went to work for the World Bank 
for her former professor Larry Summers. 
He had been her thesis adviser (she wrote 
about the economics of spousal abuse) and 


says, “I noticed her because she was the best 
student out of 75 or 80in my undergraduate 
class.” After two years of international aid 
work, partly on Summers’ advice, Sandberg 
decided to skip law and do an M.B.A. 


Success vs. Popularity 
SANDBERG LEARNED ONE OF THE KEY LES- 
sons in her book during her time in busi- 
ness school (Harvard, again), and not in a 
good way. After her first year, she won a 
fellowship. The guys who won all talked 
about it. But Sandberg sensed it was better 
to keep quiet. “Female accomplishments,” 
she writes, “come at a cost.” And that cost is 
people declining to click on the Like button. 
Sandberg often refers to a 2003 experi- 
ment that found that students considered 
a successful entrepreneur in a case study 
more likable when her name was changed 
to a man’s. “The data says clearly, clearly, 
clearly that success and likability are posi- 
tively correlated for men and negatively 
correlated for women,” says Sandberg. 
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Finding that out “was the aha moment of 
my life.” It explains, she believes, why wom- 
en who will negotiate ruthless deals for 
their clients will not do the same for them- 
selves. It accounts for why women are less 
eager than men to trumpet their manage- 
ment triumphs or put themselves forward 
for leadership positions. Because women 
are supposed to be nurturing and peace- 
making, not aggressive. When she clues 
in managers on the success-and-likability 
conundrum, “it completely changes the 
way they review women,” she says. 

Awkwardly, it turns out, women don’t 
particularly like successful women either. 
Sandberg points to how quickly people 
criticized her friend Marissa Mayer, the 
CEO of Yahoo, who went back to work two 
weeks after having a child and recently ap- 
peared to make Yahoo’s work practices a lot 
less flexible. “No one knows what happened 
there,” she says. “I think flexibility is im- 
portant for women and for men. But there 
are some jobs that are superflexible and 
some that aren’t.” Regardless, she believes 
no man who ordered the same 
policies would have come un- 
der fire the way Mayer has. 4 

Sandberg, too, has drawn 
her share of opprobrium. Af- 
ter Anne-Marie Slaughter, an 
academic and former State 
Department honcho, criti- 
cized her in a much-talked- 
about essay on why women 
can’t have it all, Sandberg sent 
her an e-mail, which Slaugh- 
ter talked about to a newspaper. Sandberg, 
the reigning world champion in finding 
a positive thing to say about everyone, 
initially declined to comment on this epi- 
sode. The two have now made up. 

At least one prominent feminist is sup- 
portive. “Every group of people that has 
been systematically told they were sup- 
posed to play a limited role internalizes that 
role,” says Gloria Steinem. “She’s saying we 
have to both fight against the barriers and 
get them out of our consciousness.” 

Sandberg’s peers are generally sup- 
portive but guarded. “The most crucial 
thing for a woman to have if she’s going 
to get to the top is a sponsor,” says Ann 
Lee, author of What the U.S. Can Learn from 
China and a contemporary of Sandberg’s 
at Harvard Business School. “I was not ter- 
ribly surprised at Sheryl’s success, because 


MEN 
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In the 25-to-34 age 
group, more women 
than men have 


college degrees 





I knew Larry Summers had taken her un- 
der his wing.” In fact, after a short stint at 
McKinsey in 1996, Sandberg went to work 
with Summers again, this time at the Trea- 
sury Department. When he became the 
Treasury Secretary, she was his 29-year-old 
chief of staff. “I was hugely lucky, and that 
explains most of my success,” says Sand- 
berg, “just like every man.” 

Her next move, to a small but ener- 
getic company called Google 
in 2001, took people more by 
surprise. Wayne Rosing, who 
nowrunsan astrophysics non- 
profit, was vice president of en- 
gineering at the time and one 
of the people who interviewed 
Sandberg for the job. “She was 
such a Google type: smart, ar- 
ticulate, passionate and able 
to work through a problem 
she had never encountered 
before,” he says. What Rosing didn’t no- 
tice, however, was her passion for women’s 
rights: “She was just one of the guys, one 
of the players.” In fact, it was only after she 
got very sick while pregnant (the Sandberg 
women all had nine months of morning 
sickness) that she got the firm to put in spe- 
cial parking spots for expectant moms. 

“I never called myself a feminist or gave 
speeches on women as late as five years 
ago,” says Sandberg, whose interest in wom- 
en’s leadership coincided with her joining 
Facebook in 2008. Until the week before 
Lean Incame out, she was the only woman 
on Facebook’s board and had been there less 
than a year, and she’s still the only woman 
among its top executives. Since the day she 
took Facebook public in a much hyped IPO, 
the stock has yet to rise above its offering 
price; investors are skittish, and advertisers 


WOMEN 


P-A-R-T-N-E-R Sandberg at home with her 
husband Dave Goldberg. He says he’s starting 
to win their fiercely fought games of Scrabble 


are skeptical. The company needs a steady 
presence and a cohesive face as it moves 
forward. This might explain why Sand- 
berg’s nearly omnipresent Facebook han- 
dlers are quick to insist that Lean In is not 
a company project or a distraction and is 
definitely not Sandberg’s exit strategy. The 
only time Zuckerberg looked at one of the 
two p.r. reps present during our interview 
was when he was asked how irreplaceable 
she was. He finally came up with: “She has 
irreplaceable qualities.” 

Other employees are less cautious. “I 
have not thought about Facebook without 
Sheryl,” says Cox. “That would suck.” He’d 
respond, he says, by trying to get as good 
at writing noncheesy thank-you notes 
as Sandberg is. “If Sheryl were to leave, a 
bunch of us would say I need to absorb that 
and honor that,” he says. These people take 
their social networking seriously. 


How She Does It 
AMONG THE MYTHS THAT CIRCLE AROUND 
Sandberg is that she leaves the office at 
5:30 p.m. Actually, that is true. But after 
putting in some time with her family, she 
returns to work with a vengeance. She’s 
one of those work-hard, play-hardly-ever 
types. She usually goes to parties only to 
work the room or if she’s holding a gath- 
ering of women at her home. She and 
her husband Dave Goldberg try never to 
schedule dinners on the same night. If 
that does happen, she often calls on her 
sister. “She lives a mile away, and the an- 
swer is always yes,” Sandberg says. 

On their first outing, years before they 
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started dating, Sandberg fell asleep on 
Goldberg’s shoulder during a movie. “I 
was smitten, but I found out later she does 
this to everyone,” he says. Her favorite film 
is 1994’s The Shawshank Redemption. The 
last time she picked a movie for a group of 
friends, she chose Fame. As punishment, 
the group made her sit through the whole 
film. And not sleep. 

In many ways her domestic life is very 
traditional. The family plays a lot of games; 
Zuckerberg recently taught them the Set- 
tlers of Catan. Her kids already get their 
own breakfasts and make their own school 
lunches (with help). Sandberg says studies 
that show working moms of today are as en- 
gaged with their kids as traditional moms 
of yore “make me feel so good, so much bet- 
ter.” She declines to answer questions about 
her domestic help, saying it’s not a question 
you would ask a man, then declines my of- 
fer to ask Goldberg the same question. 

Chapter 8 of Lean In claims that one 
of the most important career choices a 
woman makes is whom to marry. She and 
Goldberg, who’s as laid-back and genial as 
Sandberg is intense and energetic, dated 
after several years of friendship, during 
which time Sandberg was briefly mar- 
ried. Four years ago Goldberg left a big job 
at Yahoo so the family could be together 
in Northern California. He took over 
SurveyMonkey, which at the time had 14 
employees. “That was hard,” he says. “But 
what Sheryl has been supergreat about is 
that there may be a time when we're going 
to move someplace for my career.” 

The job change hasn’t held Goldberg 
back. SurveyMonkey now has a staff of 
200 and 14 million users, and he just com- 
pleted a recapitalization of the company 
that values it at $1.35 billion. 





Circle Up 


To make sure as many people as possible 
get the message on women and leadership, 
Sandberg is launching Leanin.org, 

a nonprofit Web platform. “I've shared my 
story in a book,” she says. “This is where 
other people can share their stories.” In 
typical Sandberg fashion, Leanin.org seeks 
to get women organized using data, shar- 
ing and networking. 


Data: The website offers a series of video 
seminars created by Stanford University’s 
Clayman Institute for Gender Research. 
Subjects range from body language to 
negotiation techniques. 


Sharing: Women from the famous (Oprah) 
to the unknown (a rape victim who testified 
against her attacker) explain what leaning 
in means to them. 


Networking: Women are encouraged to 
form Lean In circles and given suggested 
guidelines to make them effective (gather 
eight to 10 peers and keep what's said 
there confidential). Groups can watch the 
Stanford seminars. 


Sandberg acknowledges that the circles 
might not be for everyone. But she’s pretty 
persuasive; so far more than 120 
companies, including Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers, have signed up as partners. 





Strategy meeting Sandberg with 
LeanIn.org team members 


Sandberg urges women to negotiate 
shared household duties with their spouses 
early and often. “We have areas of responsi- 
bility. I do travel. I do anything electronic, 
computers, cars,” says Goldberg. “I do 
photos and videos. We share the child care 
50-50. Although it’s not like we keep score.” 
And he does the finances. Since Facebook 
went public, his wife has cashed out about 
$90 million worth of shares, according toa 
schedule that was set before the IPO, and 
she still has almost 18 million shares left. 
But she demurs when asked how much 
she’s worth, claiming that that’s Goldberg’s 
area. “He manages our money,” she says. “I 
have essentially no interest.” 

There is always chatter, especially 
among Californians, that Sandberg, who's 
a big Democratic fundraiser, will return to 
the public sector. She has the contacts and 
skill set. “I really loved being in the govern- 
ment,” Sandberg says. “I won’t rule out that 
I would ever want to go in again, but not 
run for office. But, not now. It’s not the right 
time for my family.” According to her father 
Joel, public policy was always her first love, 
but he’s not sure she isn’t there already. 
“Turns out that she probably has a better 
platform for doing it this way,” he says. 

Sandberg doesn’t act as if she wants to 
leave her current job, even though it’s al- 
most impossible for her to become CEO. 
“Ironically, having written a book about 
women and leadership, having, like, the 
top leadership role is not the most impor- 
tant thing to me,” she says. “I could have 
done that on the way out of Google. I had 
those offers.” 

It may be that solving the problem of 
fade-out in women’s potential is enough 
of a mission for Sandberg, at least for now. 
It has proved to be a significant challenge 
for many of the corporations and govern- 
ments that have tried to address it. But it’s 
possible that in amassing circles of wom- 
en and giving them simple empowering 
tools, she’s putting the infrastructure and 
players in place for a much more ambi- 
tious trophy than a seat in the corporate 
boardroom. Getting women to the high- 
est echelons of business might be her idea 
of getting them to the starting line. After 
the women get the power, well, then she 
can really let loose. a 
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your phone charger. 





welcome, make you feel at home. And at home you have 


Visit Hyatt.com/experience to learn about all the changes we've made or to make suggestions 
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Why I Want 


Women to Lean In 


ODAY IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 


By Sheryl Sandberg 
developed world, women are better off than 
ever before. But the blunt truth is that men 


l still run the world. While women continue 


to outpace men in educational achievement, we have 
ceased making real progress at the top of any indus- 
try. Women hold around 14% of ForTUNE 500 
executive-officer positions and about 17% of board 
seats, numbers that have barely budged over the last 
decade. This means that when it comes to making 
the decisions that most affect our world, our voices 
are not heard equally. 

It is time for us to face the fact that our revolution 
has stalled. A truly equal world would be one where 
women ran half of our countries and companies and 
men ran half of our homes. The laws of economics 
and many studies of diversity tell us that if we tapped 
the entire pool of human resources and talent, our 
performance would improve. 

Throughout my career, I was told over and over 
about inequalities in the workplace and how hard it 
would be to have a career and a family. I rarely, how- 
ever, heard anything about the ways I was holding 
myself back. From the moment they are born, boys 
and girls are treated differently. Women internalize 
the negative messages we get throughout our lives— 
the messages that say it’s wrong to be outspoken, ag- 
gressive, more powerful than men—and pull back 
when we should lean in. 

We must not ignore the real obstacles women face 
in the professional world, from sexism and discrimi- 
nation toa lack of flexibility, access to child care and 
parental leave. But women can dismantle the inter- 
nal barriers holding us back today. Here are three ex- 
amples of how women can lean in. 


Don’t Leave Before You Leave 
A FEW YEARS AGO, A YOUNG WOMAN AT FACEBOOK 
began asking me lots of questions about how I bal- 
ance work and family. I inquired if she and her part- 
ner were considering having a child. She replied that 
she did not have a husband, then added with a little 
laugh, “Actually, I don’t even have a boyfriend.” 
From an early age, girls get the message that they 
will likely have to choose between succeeding at 
work and being a good wife and mother. By the time 
they are in college, women are already thinking 
about the trade-offs. In a survey of Princeton’s class of 
2006, 62% of women said they anticipated work/fam- 
ily conflict, compared with 33% of men—and of the 





From an early 
age, girls get 
the message 
that they 
will likely have 
to choose 
between 
succeeding at 
work and being 
a good wife 
and mother 


1.6% 


2001 


34% 


2011 


The percentage 
of dads among 
stay-at-home 
parents 
remains low 


men who expected a conflict, 46% expected that 
their wives would step away from their career track. 
These expectations yield predictable results: among 
professional women who take time off for family, 
only 40% return to work full time. 

But women rarely make one big decision to leave 
the workforce. Instead, they make a lot of small 
decisions along the way. A law associate might decide 
not to shoot for partner because someday she hopes to 
have a family. A sales rep might take a smaller terri- 
tory or not apply for a management role. A teacher 
might pass on leading curriculum development for 
her school. Often without even realizing it, women 
stop reaching for new opportunities. By the time a 
baby actually arrives, a woman is likely to be in a dras- 
tically different place than she would have been had 
she not leaned back. Before, she was a top performer 
on par with her peers in responsibility, opportunity 
and pay. But by not finding ways to stretch herself in 
the years leading up to motherhood, she has fallen 
behind. When she returns to the workplace after her 
child is born, she is likely to feel less fulfilled, under- 
utilized or unappreciated. At this point, she probably 
scales her ambitions back even further since she no 
longer believes that she can get to the top. 

There are many powerful reasons to exit the 
workforce. No one should pass judgment on these 
highly personal decisions. My point is that the 
time for a woman to scale back is when a break is 
needed or a child arrives—not before, and certainly 
not years in advance. For those who even havea 
choice, choosing to leave a child in someone else’s 
care and return to work is a hard decision. Anyone 
who has made this decision—myself included— 
knows how heartwrenching this can be. Only a com- 
pelling, challenging and rewarding job will begin 
to make that choice a fair contest. 


Success and Likability 

IN 2003, COLUMBIA BUSINESS SCHOOL PROFESSOR 
Frank Flynn and New York University professor 
Cameron Anderson ran an experiment. They started 
with a Harvard Business School case study about a 
real-life entrepreneur named Heidi Roizen. It de- 
scribed how Roizen became a successful venture cap- 
italist by using her “outgoing personality ... and vast 
personal and professional network ... [which] includ- 
ed many of the most powerful business leaders in the 
technology sector.” Half the students in the experi- 
ment were assigned to read Heidi's story. The other 
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half got the same story with just one difference—the 
name was changed from Heidi to Howard. 

When students were polled, they rated Heidi and 
Howard as equally competent. But Howard came 
across as a more appealing colleague. Heidi was seen 
as selfish and not “the type of person you would want 
to hire or work for.” This experiment supports what 
research has already clearly shown: success and lik- 
ability are positively correlated for men and negative- 
ly correlated for women. When a man is successful, 
he is liked by both men and women. When a woman 
is successful, people of both genders like her less. 

Ibelieve this bias is at the very core of why women 
are held back. It is also at the very core of why women 
hold themselves back. When a woman excels at her 
job, both men and women will comment that she is ac- 
complishing a lot but is “not as well liked by her peers.” 
She is probably also “too aggressive,” “not a team play- 
er,” “a bit political”; she “can’t be trusted” or is “diffi- 
cult.” Those are all things that have been said about me 
and almost every senior woman I know. 

The solution is making sure everyone is aware of 
the penalty women pay for success. Recently at Face- 
book, a manager received feedback that a woman 
who reported to him was “too aggressive.” Before in- 
cluding this in her review, he decided to dig deeper. 
He went back to the people who gave the feedback 
and asked what aggressive actions she had taken. Af- 
ter they answered, he asked point-blank, “If a man 
had done those same things, would you have consid- 
ered him too aggressive?” They each said no. By 
showing both men and women how female col- 
leagues are held to different standards, we can start 
changing attitudes today. 


Stop Trying to Have It All 


HAVING IT ALL, PERHAPS THE GREATEST TRAP EVER 
set for women was the coining of this phrase. No 
matter what any of us has—and how grateful we are 
for what we have—no one has it all. Nor can they. 
The very concept of having it all flies in the face of 
the basic laws of economics and common sense. Be- 
ing a working parent means making adjustments, 
compromises and sacrifices every day. 

For most people, sacrifices and hardships are 
not a choice but a necessity—and tougher than ever 
because of the expansion of working hours. In 2009, 
married middle-income parents worked about 87/2 
hours more per week than in 1979. Just as expecta- 
tions about work hours have risen dramatically, so 


Sources: Boston College Center for Work and Family; Center for Work-Life Policy 
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have expectations of how much time mothers will 
spend focused on their children. An employed mom 
today spends about the same amount of time reading 
to, feeding and playing with her children as a non- 
employed mother did in 1975. 

One of my favorite posters on the walls at Face- 
book declares in big red letters, DONE Is BETTER 
THAN PERFECT. I have tried to embrace this motto 
and let go of unattainable standards. My first six 
months at Facebook were really hard. A lot of my col- 
leagues followed Mark Zuckerberg’s lead and 
worked night-owl engineering hours. I worried that 
leaving too early would make me stand out like a 
sore—and old—thumb. I missed dinner after dinner 
with my kids. I realized that if I didn’t take control of 
the situation, my new job would prove unsustain- 
able. I started forcing myself to leave the office at 
5:30. Every competitive, type-A fiber of my being was 
screaming at me to stay, but unless I had a critical 
meeting, I walked out that door. And once I did it, I 
learned that I could. 

I do not have the answers on how to make the 
right choices for myself, much less for anyone else. 

I do know that I can too easily spend time focusing 
on what I am not doing. When I remember that no 
one can do it all and identify my real priorities at 
home and at work, I feel better—and I am more pro- 
ductive in the office and probably a better mother as 
well. Instead of perfect, we should aim for sustain- 
able and fulfilling. 


BELIEVE THAT IF MORE WOMEN LEAN IN, WE 

can change the power structure of our world 

and expand opportunities. Shared experi- 

ence forms the basis of empathy and, in turn, 
can spark the institutional changes we need. More fe- 
male leadership will lead to fairer treatment for all 
women. We also need men to lean into their families 
more, especially since research has consistently 
found that children with involved and loving fathers 
have higher levels of psychological well-being and 
better cognitive abilities. 

The hard work of generations before us means 
that equality is within our reach. We can close the 
leadership gap now. Each individual’s success can 
make success a little easier for the next. We can do 
this—for ourselves, for one another, for our daugh- 
ters and for our sons. If we push hard now, this next 
wave can be the last wave. In the future there will 
be no female leaders. There will just be leaders. a 
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of blood glucose levels and losing as little 
as 7% of their body weight can make a 
remarkable difference.” 

Diabetes is linked to the body’s produc- 
tion and use of insulin, the hormone that 
regulates the uptake of glucose from the 
blood. Type 1 diabetes results when cell 
damage causes the pancreas to produce lit- 
tle or no insulin. Type 2, the most prevalent 
variety, occurs when the body either resists 
the effects of insulin or doesn’t produce 
enough to maintain a normal glucose level. 

In addition to diet, exercise and medica- 
tion (if necessary), regular monitoring of 
blood glucose levels is vital to managing 
both types of diabetes. Many doctors 
recommend that patients measure their 
glucose levels three to four times daily and 
have regular tests of hemoglobin A1C, a 
substance in the blood that reveals how the 
body is handling glucose. More frequent 

: surveillance may be even better. A recent 
study in Diabetes Care showed that those 
| who checked their blood glucose levels 


10 times per day had A1C levels that were 


eB 
approximately 12% lower than those who 
| a iC = S checked three or four times. 
To aid patients who want to monitor 


Proper monitoring and lifestyle changes can ecient 


ogy products have burst on to the market. 
make a remarkable difference in people’s lives Today's advanced blood glucose monitors 
contain touchscreen-controlled logbooks 
that have the ability to transfer patients’ 
testing information to a smartphone and 





HEN LYNN LAURENTI was diagnosed with even share it with medical practitioners. 
Type 2 diabetes seven years ago, her mind turned “Besides personal health management, 
immediately to the possible complications: amputa- one benefit of using apps is that it is easier to 
tions, blindness, nerve damage, kidney failure. Her share information with your health care pro- 
doctor had other ideas. “She told me | didn't have to vider,” says Dr. Tahira Yasmeen, Educational 
have any of those things,” says Laurenti, now 71, of Coordinator for the Section of Endocrinology 
Boca Raton, Fla. “She said diabetes can at Advocate Christ Medical Center 


be controlled and the side effects minimized or eliminated with proper 
monitoring and lifestyle changes.” 

An estimated 372 million individuals worldwide are living with diabe- 
tes, up from 366 million a year ago, and those numbers are expected 
to reach 552 million by 2030, according to the International Diabetes 
Federation. But as the baby-boom generation enters the peak years for 
the onset of the disease, the old doom-and-gloom messages are being 
replaced by ones of increased hopefulness: Assiduous management and 
monitoring can forestall many of diabetes’ most debilitating complications. 

“Early intervention through lifestyle changes such as weight loss and 
increased physical activity can help delay or prevent the onset of Type 2 
diabetes,” says Lurelean Gaines, President for Health Care and Education 
at the American Diabetes Association. “For many patients, careful control 


in Chicago. Even more sophisti- 
cated monitors allow patients to 
program their insulin-to-carbohy- 
drate ratio and receive recom- 
mendations for their next dose. 
These advances are good 
news for patients like Laurenti, 
who relies on twice-daily insulin 
injections and careful manage- 
ment to help her stay healthy. 
“Diabetes doesn't have to 
control your life,” she says. “You 
can control your diabetes.” © 
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Introducing FreeStyle InsuLinx, 
the first and only touch screen meter 
that logs insulin doses and glucose 
readings together. 


It's an easy way to capture the information 
you and your doctor need to better 
manage your diabetes. 


FreeStyle 


Call 1-855-683-0121 for your 
Blood Gucse Mntoing System FREE FreeStyle InsuLinx meter offer.’ 


For more information, visit TestTapTrackEasy.com 


Easy Input Easy Insights 


For In Vitro Diagnostic Use. 

FreeStyle InsuLinx blood glucose test strips are intended to be used with FreeStyle InsuLinx meters only. 

All offers are void where prohibited. Abbott may modify or rescind this offer without notice. 

1, Product provided as a free sample shall not be resold or submitted to any third-party payer for reimbursement. Abbott 
FreeStyle and related brand marks are trademarks of Abbott Diabetes Care Inc. in various jurisdictions. 
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WHAT IF 
YOU HAD TO WALK 


3 HOURS 


EVERY SINGLE DAY 
FOR A SIP OF 
THIS? 





3 hours. For women and children in Africa that’s how long it takes to 
fetch water. 3 hours they can’t go to school, earn a living or take care 
of their families. In recognition of World Water Day, March 22, help us 
change this. Visit Water.org/time. 
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This vinyl bodysuit 
from the 1973 
Aladdin Sane tour will 
be on view in the 


exhibit “David 
Bowie Is,” opening 
March 23 at London's 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum 
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Pop Chart 


What the Duck? 


Ducks aren’t all the Robertsons are killing. The stars of A&E’s Duck Dynasty, who made a 
fortune selling duck-call hunting devices, are also slaying in its time slot: 8.6 million people 
tuned in to the third-season premiere, a record high for A&E. Below, some defining quips. 





“Let me tell 
“ 
“1 don’t like “Ducks are like you about beanie all the 
ye ober hot dipedacees “| don't know cowabunga, radical, 
grocery store. lon’t like a logic ... Just ‘i 
lot of mud on on about this cat’s pajamas, duh 
hvencole their butts.” blow it up! Justin the and hey, homie 
* st ” ” 

GOOD WEEK/ JASE —PHIL —WILLIE Beaver. don’t play that. 
BAD WEEK —KAY 9] 
Selena Gomez 
Is updating her 
squeaky-clean image 
in the buzzed-about 
flick Spring Breakers 
Justin Bieber 
Had the “worst 
birthday” ever, 
according to his 
Twitter account 


bd 
POWERFUL 
YOGURT 


Be 





SNACKS 
Dude, 
Where’s 
My Dairy? 
How do you get 


men to buy yogurt? 
Promise them six- 





Ghiecwik [his meme, in which 
Powerful Yogurt clips of shrieking goats 
’ 


are inserted at key points 
in pop-music videos, 
went viral thanks toa 
remixed version of 
Taylor Swift’s “I Knew 
You Were Trouble,” 


a new line of 
man-size Greek 
yogurt some have 
already dubbed 
“brogurt.” The 
snack, co-developed 
by trainers, aims 








to help guys find A FINE ART To challenge whom we should expect to see in a portrait, Kehinde featuring a goat. Other 
their “inner abs.” Wiley has lately been painting modern men of color in the style of 15th century artist targets: Katy Perry and 
Active dudes, meet Hans Memnling, who broke norms by painting the Dutch merchant class. Wiley’s ~ Miley Cyrus. 
active cultures. work, including the piece above, is at the Phoenix Art Museum through June 23. 





GOMEZ: GETTY IMAGES; DUCK DYNASTY: A&E (5); A PERIOD OF JUVENILE PROSPERITY: MIKE BRODIE/COURTESY TWIN PALMS PUBLISHERS; LETO: JOHN LAMPARSKI—GETTY IMAGES; CARELL: LARRY BUSACCA—GETTY IMAGES; 
GOAT; JACK SULLIVAN—ALAMY; WILEY PAINTING: KEHINDE WILEY—PHOENIX ART MUSEUM; BIEBER: DAVE J HOGAN—GETTY IMAGES 





AMERICAN BEAUTIES In 2004, Mike Brodie, then 17, began train-hopping his way across the U.S. to document the lives of 
squatters, hoboes and young people. Now the powerful snapshots from his 50,000-mile journey (including the one above, taken 
in Tallahassee, Fla.) are part of his first book, A Period of Juvenile Prosperity. See more at lightbox.time.com. 


SPIRITS 


Cost, per bottle, of rare and well-aged wine newly available from 
a British-government-owned cellar that opened in 1922; the 
entire 38,000-bottle collection is worth an estimated $4.5 million 


QUICK TALK 
Steve Carell 


He pulled off one of television’s most memo- 
rable vanishing acts when he left The Office in 
2011. Now Carell is up to some new tricks— 
namely, playing a blowhard magician 
opposite Jim Carrey in The Incredible 
Burt Wonderstone (opening March 15s). 
Here, the 50-year-old actor talks to 
TIME. —NOLAN FEENEY 












Ever break ’em out at parties? Never. I 
will never be that guy. “Hey, turn down 
the music. Stop the party. I want to show 
you a card trick!” You’ve got more 
than 1.4 million followers on 
Twitter. How many of them send 

you “That's what she said” jokes 

[from an Office bit]? I hear that. I 
hear “I love lamp.” There are a 
couple of choice phrases that 
seem to have followed me. 


Your character rocks a blond mullet. 
Do blonds have more fun? I'd say 


less fun. Why? The blond mullet Speaking of which, you showa 
was not working for the missus. lot of chest in this movie. I 
David Copperfield designed your couldn’t help flashing back to 
character’s signature trick. Real the waxing scene in The 40-Year- 
magic or movie magic? Real magic. Old Virgin. When I pitched that 


We all had to sign confidentiality 
agreements. So you're a real-life 
magician now? I learned some coin 
tricks. I learned some card tricks. I wanted 
them to look as legitimate as they could. 


to [director] Judd [Apatow], little 

did we know that eight years later, 
people would still be referencing it. 
It was a fun little thing to do. I’m as 
surprised as anybody. 














Space Jam 


It’s far longer than 
half a minute and 
went nowhere near 
the Red Planet, 

but the new single 
from Thirty Seconds 
to Mars still does 
the rock band’s 
name justice: a CD 
of “Up in the Air” 
was among the 
1,268 Ib. of cargo 
aboard the SpaceX 
Dragon, which 
blasted off to the 
International Space 
Station on March 1. 


3 THINGS YOU 
DON’T HAVE TO 
WORRY ABOUT 
THIS WEEK 


1, An excuse to 
wear your horned 
helmet. Vikings, the 
History Channel’s 
first original series, is 
a hit: its premiere had 
6.2 million viewers. 


2. Finding a gift that 
will offend the whole 
family. Skechers’ new 
teen-girl shoe line is 
called Daddy’s Money. 


3. The Daily Show 
floundering without 
Jon Stewart. 
Veteran comedy 
reporter John Oliver 
will take the reins 
while Stewart heads 
out to direct a film 
this summer. 








By Nick Carbone, Kelly Conniff, Nolan Feeney, Lily Rothman and Kayla Webley 
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Where Is He Now? 


David Bowie is back to 
his mysterious best 


By Matt McAllester 


The Next Day 





RETURN TO FORM 
Though Bowie had 
kept out of the public 
eye for several years, 
his 24th studio album 
is the work of a man 
confidently engaged 
with the world: 
guitars howl and slice 
through driving bass 
lines, with melodies 
arriving as welcome 
breaks. Not much 

of The Next Day is 
immediately easy, 
but it’s all compelling 
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IT WAS THE QUIETEST OF COMEBACKS. ON 
Jan. 8 at the stroke of midnight, with no warn- 
ing and without having performed or spoken in 
public for many years, David Bowie released a 
song through iTunes. The song, “Where Are We 
Now?” is a mournful, tender ballad that name- 
checks many of the places in Berlin where 
Bowie hung out in the 1970s, when he was argu- 
ably at his most creative. Now 66, Bowie—who 
mostly disappeared from public view around 
2006, two years after a heart attack and amid 
rumors that he was terminally ill—ends the 
song with a simple expression of gratitude for 
being alive and not being alone: “As long as 
there’s me,” he sings, “as long as there’s you.” 
Besides also releasing a video for “Where Are 
We Now?” that hit the same notes of reminis- 
cence and humility, Bowie said nothing. There 
was no press conference to announce a world 
tour. There were no interviews, no marketing 
campaign, not so much as a tweet. There was 
just the promise on his website of an album to 
come in March. On Feb. 26, again with no prior 
fanfare, he released the thrilling, unsettling 
video for the more up-tempo second single, “The 
Stars (Are Out Tonight),” which pairs Bowie 
with his female doppelganger, the actor Tilda 
Swinton. A few days later, iTunes unexpectedly 
began streaming the album, The Next Day, for 
free before its official release on March 12. The 
reviews have been overwhelmingly enthusias- 
tic. Still, Bowie has said nothing in public. 
Smart move. With each year that went by 
with barely a sign of life from Bowie—no con- 
certs, no red-carpet appearances with his wife 
(the Somali-born model Iman), few paparazzi 


shots, no movie cameos, no exhibitions of his 
paintings—a sense of mystery steadily grew 
around him. What was he up to? Was that 
heart attack he suffered backstage in 2004 the 
first sign of an irreversible decline? Would he 
ever produce any more music? Day by day, he 
became ever more unknowable. And by stay- 
ing silent and invisible, he gradually hauled 
back the magical sense of distance that made 
him the strangest and most compelling rock 
star of the 1970s, someone who taught the likes 
of Prince and Madonna lessons in how to shift 
visual and musical styles and keep people sur- 
prised, guessing and wanting more. 

They were lessons he himself seemed to 
have forgotten for a long stretch—for most of 
the 1980s, all of the r990s and some of the fol- 
lowing decade, in fact. There were too many 
records lacking good songs, too many middle- 
of-the-road concerts. (I went to one in London 
in 1990 that stopped for an intermission!) For 
Bowie, coming across as all-accessible was a 
near fatal career shift. This was a rock star who, 
perhaps more than any other, had hidden be- 
hind bizarre, intimidating invented personas. 
Kids in 1972 may have yearned to know who 
the bone-thin, made-up, sexually ambiguous 
Ziggy Stardust character really was—but they 
may not have wanted, deep down, to find out. 
The yearning to know was pleasure enough. 


BOWIE’S LAST RECORDING UNTIL NOW WAS 
released in 2003: Reality, an inoffensive rock 
record free of riveting melodies or mysteries. 
His new one, The Next Day, is great. It feels 
unrushed, the work of many years of thought 
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Pet sounds Bowie poses with a 


Great Dane while working on the cover 
art for his 1974 album Diamond Dogs 












AN EARTHLING AGAIN 
He played close to type 
as an alien in The Man 

Who Fell to Earth (1976); 
musically, he had moved 


STARMAN 
Bowie bent gender, sexuality 
and species to his will in his 
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BERLIN STORIES 
While making the 
classic Berlin Trilogy 


DANCING TO 
JME MUSIC 





breakthrough character Ziggy into his “plastic soul” era (1977-79) and kicking 1a HIT MACHINE 
Stardust in 1972 a nasty cocaine habit, Zz" He cemented his status 
‘he kept a lower profile vf as a mainstream rock icon 
alts NI 44" with Let's Dance (1983)— 
Limited Exposure. Bowie has found the cam still his best-selling 


value in retreating from the spotlight 


——~ QUALITY OF WORK 


EARLY 1970S 


and honing. (Musicians who worked on 
it, including his longtime producer, Tony 
Visconti, have said it took two years to 
make; they reportedly signed nondisclo- 
sure agreements to help keep the record- 
ing sessions secret.) In his seventh decade, 
Bowie makes no attempt on The Next 

Day to seem young; the songs are full of 
moments of vulnerability and frailty, and 
they’re all the more powerful for that. 
“Here I am, not quite dying,” he almost 
shouts on the opening and title track. 

In spite of the first single’s gentleness, 
The Next Day is—as Visconti has said— 
fundamentally a rock album. Many of the 
songs are insistent and occasionally men- 
acing. Messy guitars rip in and out of the 
bass-led saxophone thump of “Dirty Boys.” 
There’s more threat and big bass in “Love Is 
Lost”: “It’s the darkest hour, you're 22, the 
voice of youth, the hour of dread.” When he 
first attracted wide notice in 1969, scoring 
his first British hit with “Space Oddity,” 
Bowie instantly appealed to annoyed, 
alienated kids who felt he somehow under- 
stood them. “Love Is Lost” suggests he’s still 
speaking to the age group that made hima 
star—or at least he’s thinking of them. 

On “The Stars (Are Out Tonight),” he 
revisits a preoccupation from his own 
youth: fame. In the video, two androgy- 
nous models—chosen for their uncanny 
resemblance to Bowie—portray rock stars 
who move in next door toa staid married 
couple played by Bowie and Swinton, in- 
vading their home, their sleep, their de- 

sires and finally their identities. “We will 
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MID-1970S LATE 1970S 


never be rid of these stars, but I hope they 
live forever,” sings Bowie, aman who 
spent his entire youth chasing fame and 
who played no small part in influencing 
our fame-obsessed culture. Directed by 
Floria Sigismondi, the video captures the 
song’s urgent erotic longing; it’s as bril- 
liantly strange as the landmark promo for 
Bowie’s 1980 single “Ashes to Ashes,” 
which made a case for music videos as an 
art form before MTV even went on air. 


THE MAN WHO BY THEN HAD SPENT A 
decade experimenting with various 
identities grew up plain old David Jones, a 
middle-class boy from London’s suburbs 
who changed his stage name to Bowie in 
the mid-1960s because Davy Jones of the 
Monkees was beginning to find fame. 
The young Bowie chased stardom, trying 
whatever might work: R&B, hippie folk, 
a sped-up voice on a novelty track called 
“The Laughing Gnome.” It was Ziggy, the 
alien messiah rock star and protagonist 
of the 1972 concept album The Rise and Fall 
of Ziggy Stardust and the Spiders from Mars, 
who finally proved to be Bowie’s vehicle 


Bowie’s prolific 
1970s output forms 
the burning heart of 
his career, both 
musically and visually 


~ - 
Tse eet 


album—and a hugely 
successful world tour 


EARLY 1980S 


to stardom. His first appearance as Ziggy 
on the BBC’s Top of the Pops weekly music 
show, singing “Starman” from Ziggy 
Stardust, startled millions of viewers in 
Britain—it helped that he lovingly put 
his arm around his (male) guitarist—and 
succeeded in what the lyrics of “Starman” 
threatened: “He’d like to come and meet 
us, but he thinks he’d blow our minds.” 
Having deepened the sexual confusion 
of a generation, Bowie dropped the Ziggy 
persona—along with glam rock—and 
by 1975’s Young Americans he was croon- 
ing what he called plastic soul. By the 
mid-1970s he had all but morphed into 
a character heralded on 1976's Station to 
Station: the Thin White Duke, addicted to 
cocaine, paranoid, skeletal and prone to 
wondering aloud about the upside to fas- 
cism. Living mostly in Los Angeles during 
this period, he was deeply unhappy, as he 
later said, and improbably hardworking, 
producing more than an album a year, 
on average, through the decade. Possibly 
heading for an early death from cocaine 
abuse, Bowie fled L.A. and his home in 
Switzerland, where he had moved in 
1976, for the comparatively ascetic calm 
of Berlin. There he worked with producer 
Brian Eno on a trilogy of albums—the 
experimental, sometimes esoteric Low, 
“Heroes” and Lodger—that many critics 
consider his creative high point. 

Bowie’s prolific output in the 1970s 
forms the burning heart of his career, 
both musically and visually. No other 
rock performer had embraced fashion 
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With his first album in a 
decade, he returned to 
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and theater with such enthusiasm. Ina 
dress-down era of jeans, beards and denim 
jackets, Bowie as Ziggy went onstage in 
heels, makeup, boas and avant-garde cos- 
tumes made for him by young designers 
like Japan’s Kansai Yamamoto. Bowie was 
wearing tight woolen bodysuits missing 
the left arm and the right leg and exposing 
much of the right butt cheek long before 
some of his most obvious students (we’re 
looking at you, Lady Gaga) were born. 


THOSE STILL SURPRISING ENSEMBLES ARE 
a key part of the exhibit “David Bowie Is,” 
which opens March 23 at London’s Victo- 
ria and Albert Museum. (The show has 
broken the museum’s record for advance 
ticket sales.) Bowie has given the museum 
full access to his archive, which includes 
75,000 items; along with the outfits and 
previously unseen photographs, the 
curators have dug up notebooks with the 
scribbled lyrics of some of his best songs, 
including perhaps his finest six minutes 
on record, the 1977 tale of young lovers 
meeting next to the Berlin Wall, “Heroes.” 
But you hit 1983 in the show’s catalog 
and something happens: the suits. Start- 
ing with the videos for that year’s album, 
Let’s Dance, and his Serious Moonlight tour, 
these outfits—a kind of neocolonialist 
take ona zoot suit—mark a public turning 
away from what we previously knew as the 
Bowie-esque style (although he had worn 
some natty suits during his soul stage). 
Shoulder pads bulge Dynasty-style from 
the red suit he wore on his hugely profit- 


able, hugely overblown Glass Spider tour in 
1987. It’s hard not to flinch at the sight. 

And in those years, it was hard not to 
flinch at the music. For all of Bowie's re- 
peated insistence from an early age that he 
wasn’t a good musician or even a musician 
at all—that he was really an actor—he’s 
always risen and fallen on the strength of 
his songwriting and recordings. Music 
has been the problem that’s burdened him 
since 1980's Scary Monsters (and Super 
Creeps), which is widely considered his 
last great record. Let’s Dance blended the 
dance-friendly sensibility of producer 
Nile Rodgers, some of Bowie’s most soar- 
ing vocals and searing, bluesy guitar riffs 
from Stevie Ray Vaughan. It’s asuperfun 
mainstream rock album and still Bowie’s 
most commercially successful record. His 
next two, Tonight (1984) and Never Let Me 
Down (1987), were the worst of his career: 
bombastic and confused attempts to sat- 
isfy his creative soul but also to take ad- 
vantage of new opportunities to make a 
lot of money from stadium rock. 

His career never fully recovered, even 
though moments of brilliance flashed in 
some of the records that followed. (His 
soundtrack for the British television se- 
ries The Buddha of Suburbia, from 1993, is 
a modest high point.) A nadir was 1997’s 
Earthling, which found Bowie, then 50, 
trying clumsily to appropriate a then 
au courant form of British dance music 
called drum ’n’ bass—and, ina larger 
sense, to claw back his hold on youth cul- 
ture. The same year, Bowie sold the rights 


to the following ro years’ worth of royal- 
ties from most of his songs. The issue of 
“Bowie bonds” netted him $55 million up 
front and did his reputation as a counter- 
cultural figure no good. 

Meanwhile, a contemporary and hero 
of his was showing that he still knew how 
it was done. Months after the release of 
Earthling, Bob Dylan released Time Out of 
Mind. It was packed full of controlled but 
anguished songs about the challenges that 
come with no longer being a young man— 
something Bowie seemed to be struggling 
with too. In a 1998 interview with the New 
York Times, Bowie said, “Now his music has 
such resonance that when I first put his 
new album on, I thought I should just give 
up.” It seemed clear what he was think- 
ing, though he left the thought unspoken: 
Why can’t I do that any longer? 

Now we know: he can. If there’s a key 
to The Next Day’s triumph—and to every 
move Bowie has made in public since 
Jan. 8—it’s his willingness to look back 
without lapsing into maudlin nostalgia or 
a rote rehashing of past glories. Many of 
the songs on the album make direct refer- 
ence to some of his strongest work from the 
1970s—there’s the drumbeat that opens 
the Ziggy Stardust album! There’s a guitar 
riff from Lodger'—but the gazing back 
feels like a frank reckoning instead of a 
sign of defeat. Rather miraculously, Bowie 
has picked up where he left off when he 
was last genuinely great. This is a record 
that could have been made in 1981. It’s so 
much better to haveitlatethan never. @ 
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Art 


The Culture 


Alook inside 


Bill Brandt's book of shadows 


HENRI MATISSE, WHO KNEW SOME- 
thing about color, had a wary regard 
for one in particular. “Black,” he said, 
“is a force.” Spend time at “Bill Brandt: 
Shadow and Light,” the voluptuous ret- 
rospective organized by curator Sarah 
Hermanson Meister at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City (through 
Aug. 12) and you'll find out just how 
powerful a force it can be. In Brandt’s 
inky photographs, the sky can be a tar 
pit. Lovers in an illicit room can take on 
the gray scale and density of anthracite. 
Darkness has more than an aesthetic 
appeal for Brandt. For him, its charms 
are metaphysical. It stabilizes a hap- 
hazard world and pays due respect to 
its mysteries. 

One of those mysteries was Brandt. 
Born in Hamburg in 1904 to a Ger- 
man mother and a British father, he 
claimed to have been born in London. 
When he was in his teens, tubercu- 
losis led to four years in Swiss sana- 
toriums. Later, as a photographer’s 
apprentice in Vienna, he met Lyena 
Barjansky and Eva Boros, women 
who would live and travel with him 
for years—a ménage that lasted even 
after Brandt married Boros in 1932. 

By that time, the trio was in Paris, 
where he was an assistant to the Sur- 
realist artist Man Ray. Plainly, Brandt 
learned something from the master, 
because a whiff of the uncanny hangs 
over so much of his work, from the 
cryptic semaphores of five men at 
the Ascot races to the disembodied 
head in one of his powerfully strange 
late figure studies. An even greater 
influence was the Hungarian-born 
photographer Brassai. When camera 
flashbulbs first appeared around 
1930, Brassai made the most of them, 
exploding pockets of light inside the 
sexy urban darkness for his great 
book Paris by Night. Brandt moved 
to London to become an intimate 
portraitist of that city—its high life 
and lowlifes. It was those pictures, 


published in two classic books, The 
English at Home and A Night in London, 
that launched his career. 

But those documentary photos aren’t 
as real as they seem. Brandt often re- 
cruited friends and family to playact as 
Londoners, and not always in roles they 
played in life. He was less interested in 
nailing pure realities than in creating 
his own. In the later ’30s, when he trav- 
eled around the industrial north of En- 
gland, the bleak beauty he could conjure 
out of the actually dreary towns capti- 
vated him as much as the living condi- 
tions of the coal miners. Maybe more. 

It was during the wartime blitz that 
Brandt found his darkest materials. 
London’s blackouts offered him dark- 
ness as the ordinary condition of the 
world. And the German air raids that 
disemboweled whole neighborhoods 
produced a landscape of found Surreal- 
ism in which the entrails of bombed- 
out apartments hung weirdly in midair. 

After the war, Brandt applied his 
sober disposition to almost everything 
he did. His best portraits are depth 
charges. Francis Bacon, a painter whose 
every other canvas was a cold-eyed 
face-off with anguish, must have fasci- 
nated Brandt, who made him out asa 
bereft, solitary wanderer—Lear on the 
heath. Also around 1945, Brandt began 
the triumphant series of nudes that 
would consume him for 15 years. Like 
Picasso, he exploded the human form, 
disassembling it across the picture and 
turning our most constant companion, 
the body, into terra incognita. At other 
times, he just photographed naked 
women in dark rooms staring brazenly 
into the camera, resisting the confines 
of dreary postwar London. 

Brandt’s work has influenced 
everything from the street scenes of 
Robert Frank to the belligerent nudes 
of Helmut Newton. If its weight and 
gravitas seem out of sync in an era of 
Instagrams and pixels, not to worry. 
The contestisentirelyinhisfavor. 
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Awhiff of the uncanny Top, from left: Portrait of a Young Girl, Eaton Place, 1955; Bombed Regency Staircase, Upper Brook Street, Mayfair, circa 1942; 
Tic-Tac Men at Ascot Races, 1935. Bottom: A Snicket in Halifax, 1937; London, 1954; Francis Bacon Walking on Primrose Hill, London, 1963 
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Tech 


Dollars and 
Scents. 
smell is the 
next frontier 


for gadgets 


By Katy Steinmetz 


ADS FOR THE 1960 CHASE FILM 
Scent of Mystery promised a 
revolutionary experience. As 
moviegoers watched Peter Lorre 
drive around Spain, wafts of 
roses and perfume would be 
pumped out of plastic tubes 
hidden under each seat. First 
talkies, now smellies! But the 
scent system proved glitchy, and 
the concept flopped. Now, a half- 
century later, analysts predict 
that the time for fragrant films 
may finally be ripe. The concept 
is part of anew wave of ideas 
and products that are bringing 
scent into the digital age. 

Our electronic devices can 
listen, talk and respond to our 
touch, but getting them to 
smell is trickier. That’s because 
it’s hard to fool the nose and 
even harder to replicate what 
it can do. But entrepreneurs 
and researchers are trying to 
crack smell’s code, developing 
aromatic ways to enhance what 
we watch, what we buy, how we 
communicate and potentially 
even how we monitor our 
health. “The best is yet to come,” 
says organic chemist George 
Preti, a specialist in human 
body odor. “We're just getting 
into it.” Here’s a look at some 
of the odoriferous enterprises 
on the horizon. 
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GET A WHIFF OF THESE 


1s * /< MOVIES FOR YOUR NOSE 


At CJ Group's “4-D” theaters, chairs have ticklers, 

+ Machines ooze fog, and technicians can deploy any 
of about 1,000 scents that correspond to the action 
on the screen—like the odor of burning rubber for 

* car-chase scenes. The technology gives consumers 

* a can't-get-it-at-home experience and gives theaters 
a way to upcharge. The South Korean company 

plans to have four U.S. locations by the end of 2013. 
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SMELL-O-VISION sJ 
At the University of California at San Diego, 
engineering professor Sungho Jin is building 
“smell-o-vision” prototypes. His goal: a compact 
electronic TV accessory, like a set-top box, that 
would emit thousands of scents in tandem with 
onscreen action—like perfume samples during 
Chanel commercials. One drawback: scent 
cartridges would have to be manually replaced. 
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TEXT SMESSAGING 

The Japanese company ChatPerf is trying to add 
) scents to texts. Its $10 device plugs into a phone’s 

audio jack and holds $3 disposable scent-emitting 
cartridges. A message sent through the company’s 
app can trigger the device to release a selected 
odor like cinnamon or peppermint. CEO Koki 
Tsubouchi says the product will hit Japanese stores 
in July with 20 aroma options. 
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PUNGENT ADVERTISING 

Firms like ScentAir use smell in interactive promo- eo SY 
tions, including a touchscreen display for McCormick 

that asked customers to “guess that spice.” Scent & 
marketers also try to guide consumer behavior—for & 

instance, by releasing cookie aromas during an 
opera intermission to drive concession sales. The 


industry has grown as technology has allowed for 
more customized and subtle ways to use scents. 
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ODOR EXAM 

San Francisco start-up Adamant Technologies is 
building smart-phone accessories that can interpret 
odors. CEO Sam Khamis says the first generation, 
which can detect bad breath and gauge blood- 
alcohol levels, should be out next year. His ultimate 
goal is to turn phones into personal health monitors 
by using cues in our breath to determine metabolic 
rates, insulin levels and biomarkers for disease. 
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Microsoft 


CAPGEMINI 
IS NOW 


ON 


]] Office 365 


YOUR COMPLETE OFFICE IN THE CLOUD. 


Delivering world-class consulting and technology services 
takes a workforce that can be easily deployed to where it's 
most needed. That's why the Capgemini Group has started 
to move to Office 365. Its superior cloud-based environment 
gives Capgemini’s more than 120,000 employees in 40 
countries the tools to be more mobile and effective. With 
Office 365’s unparalleled access, it’s never been easier for 


Capgemini to tap its intelligence. 


FIND OUT WHO ELSE IS ON AT NOWONOFFICE365.COM 
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Will Ferguson 
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Mexico’s largest personal injury law 


uson & Associates, New Brian Chase 





z : i : 2012 “Attomey of the Year" award 
firm, brings maximum legal firepower 


to bear on behalf of clients injured by 
the negligence of others, 


winner, VP of the Consumer Attomeys 
of California. One of the nation’s 
leading product defect, auto defect and 
The AV-rated firm, founded in 1983, has 
nine highly experienced trial attorneys 
in a practice that is expanding rapidly 


traffic collision attomeys. Over $100 





million in judgments and settlements. 
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Dear Friend, 


I wanted to take just a minute to thank you 
for your interest in the law and our law firm, 


Girardi Keese. 


We have a group of the finest, most 
committed lawyers I’ve ever met. 

We come to work every day with one goal: 
to help right wrongs and ensure that 


everyone gets the justice they deserve. 


We’re very proud of our work for clients like 
Bryan Stow, who was shamefully beaten at 

Dodger Stadium, and Art Monk, a wonderful 
football player who is now suffering memory 


loss and other ailments. 


But we’re just as proud of the work we do 
every day for people like you, people who 
may have been injured in a car crash, by a 
medication you've been prescribed or by a 
company that took your intellectual property 


without paying you. 


You see, that’s what lawyers really do. 
They help people by fighting for them 


when they cannot fight for themselves. 
It’s a great privilege to be your neighbor 
and to represent many of you in your time 


of need. 


My partners and | can think of no 


higher honor. 


Tom 


—— timeady.com/LeadersinLaw 
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Joel Stein 





No Comment 


Why, in defiance of the Internet, | will 


ignore your thoughts about this column 


I LOVE READING 
comments at the 
bottom of my 
articles. That’s 
because I love 

reading anything about me. 

An online comment board is 

like a new, signed high school 

yearbook that comes out 
every week, only now some of 
the people who like me are fe- 
male. When I first read The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer and got 
to the part where Tom over- 
hears people eulogizing him 

at his fake funeral, I knew I 

had to devote all my energy to 

making that happen for me. It 
turned out that all I had to do 
was wait for the Internet. 


Then I read a study in the 
new issue of the Journal of 
Computer-Mediated Communica- 
tion, which I always read when 
I’m writing a column about 
computer-mediated commu- 
nication and Google computer- 
mediated communication. The 
study shows that comments 
with enough vitriol will actu- 
ally cause people to change 
the opinion they had after 
reading a nuanced, balanced 
article. Or one of my columns. 
The experiment proved this 
despite using a boring article 
about nanotechnology and 
comments no harsher than 
“You're an idiot.” That’s the 
Internet equivalent of “I said, 
‘Good day, sir”” The Journal 
of Computer-Mediated Com- 
munication’s website, by the 
way, doesn’t allow comments, 
possibly for fear of reigniting 
the 1990s East Coast—vs._West 
Coast computer-mediated- 
communication beef. 

After thinking about this 
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study for several minutes, I 
had to comment on it. So! 
called one of its co-authors, 
University of Wisconsin pro- 
fessor Dominique Brossard, 
and told her that after many 
seconds of thought, I agreed, 
sadly, that publications 
should eliminate online com- 
ments. After all, nearly all 
the comments I’ve ever read 
immediately devolve into 
arguments among extremists 
who've read only the head- 
line and want to write about 






something unrelated, which 
is always whether the Presi- 
dent is a horrible communist 
ora terrific communist. 

But Brossard, to my sur- 
prise, thinks comment boards 
should stay. “I’m a professor. 
Ilike discussion. It helps 
with learning. I believe the 
Internet can be a wonderful 
place for discussion,” she said. 
That’s when I realized Bros- 
sard is an idiot. 

Despite her dumb, dumb 
opinion, Brossard’s research 
is right. It is no surprise that 
comments change people’s 
minds, since they’re pre- 
sented on the same page as 
articles as if they’re equal. 


Which is insane. After a 
movie, you talk to your 
friends about how much you 
hated it, but you don’t get to 
have your discussion shown 
to everyone who watches 
the movie after you. That’s 
because most discussions are 
inane. Not a lot of students 
are asked to memorize his- 
tory’s classic panel discus- 
sions. Politicians may talk 
about town-hall meetings 

as the apogee of democracy, 
but I’ve been to the public- 


comment periods at L.A. city 
council meetings, and it’s 
the same four guys saying 
they should be allowed to sell 
shea butter on Venice Beach, 
sometimes in rap. I’m guess- 
ing those politicians were 
going to town-hall meetings 
in New England. 

It’s wonderful that the 
Internet got rid of barriers 
to entry. But that doesn’t 
mean Time should. And yet 
Time allows comments on 
many articles. I’ve worked 
here 15 years, and my ideas 
are still constantly rejected 
by my editors, often with no 
better response than “Stop 
pitching me stories that are 


clearly just excuses to go to 
Las Vegas.” For TIME.com to 
publish everyone’s unedited, 
un-fact-checked, unsmart 
thoughts makes me realize 

I should just be publishing 
my Vegas articles in the com- 
ments section. It also makes 
me worry about the future 
of Time, which built a brand 
over go years and now gives 
over its hard-earned podium 
to people’s stupid personal 
thoughts. That was supposed 
to be my gig. 


_ lunderstand that 
TIME wants to seem 
inclusive and that it 
doesn’t cost anything to put 
up comments. But asking 
for your customer’s opinion 
shows a lack of confidence; 
one sign that you're not eat- 
ing at a great restaurant is 
that you’re given acomment 
card. Besides, we’re merely 
giving a voice to a few obnox- 
ious cranks. The Guardian 
found that fewer than 1% of 
readers post comments and 
that more than 20% of com- 
ments come from 0.0037% 
of readers. These people are 
such bad writers, they are the 
same 0.0037% of the popula- 
tion who don’t have a column 
in the Huffington Post. 

So there is no comment 
section under this column 
online. If you have some- 
thing to say about my col- 
umn, write your own. Rail 
against me on Twitter. Dis- 
cuss it with your therapist. 
But I’m not giving you the 
space to say it. Unless you 
just want to say you like it. I 
left the Facebook button on 
for you to do that. a 
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10 Questions 


Livestrong CEO Doug Ulman on those 
yellow bracelets, surviving cancer and 
firing the man who hired him 


Livestrong is all about 
survivors. How can 
Livestrong survive without 
Lance Armstrong? 

The irony here is, what we do 
every day is give people the 
tools and information they 
need to survive their cancer 
diagnosis. And now we’re 
trying to apply some of those 
same philosophies to our 
own organization. 


In his interview with Oprah 
Winfrey, Armstrong said the 
worst thing for him was losing 
Livestrong, the organization 
he founded. How did that 

go down? 

Lance called and said, “Should 
Iresign as chairman?” And I 
actually wasn’t so sure at that 
point. It was so fresh. Things 
were happening so quickly. 
And I said, “Let’s talk about it 


tomorrow.” And when we talk- 


ed about it, we both decided 
that he should, and he agreed. 


What’s happened to the 
donors and supporters? 

The reaction has been all over 
the map. People who under- 
stand what we do and who 
have benefited from the pro- 
grams and services have been 
overwhelming in their sup- 
port. Our challenge is to edu- 
cate people who don’t know 
who we are and to help them 
understand why the services 
and programs we provide are 
so vital to so many people. 


You're a three-time cancer 
survivor. What do you think 
about in terms of the future? 





I’ve been a survivor for a long 
time, about 16% years, and I 
feel so fortunate to be where I 
am, to be healthy. But one of 
the diseases I was diag- 
nosed with is melanoma. 
That’s something I’m 
checked for very regularly 
and something I worry 
about long term. 


I started wearing a 
Livestrong bracelet 
when I was diagnosed 
anumber of years ago. I 
found it a very powerful 
statement of commu- 
nity. Has the band lost its 
meaning? 

Did it lose a little bit of its 
appeal as a fad? I’m sure it 
did. But to the people who 
wear it for themselves or 
some loved one, I think it’s 
as powerful as ever. 


Lance lied to me as a jour- 
nalist. He lied to you asa 
colleague and friend. Have 
you forgiven him? 

Lance apologized to me in 
a private dinner a few days 
before he taped his Oprah 
interview, and in order for 
me to move on and for the 
organization to move for- 
ward, I’ve accepted that. 


Are you still friends? 
He is definitely still a friend 
of mine. That doesn’t mean 
that it hasn’t been chal- 
lenging. And hard. But 

he is a very good friend 
of mine. 


What was the reaction 





( 


Livestrong has sold more 
than 87 million of its famous 
yellow bracelets 


of the staff when he went to 
Livestrong headquarters? 
It was a surprise. When he 
apologized to me, he asked, 
“Can I come to the founda- 
tion and speak to the staff?” 
And I said absolutely. So we 
gathered everybody, and he 
walked in, and the first re- 
action was applause. It was 
very emotional. I had never 
seen him in that state 
before, to the point of 
visibly, sort of, shaking. 




























TIME recently ran a cover 
story about the high cost 
of health care. Does it 
cost too much to treat 
people with cancer? 
Only in certain cir- 
cumstances. It costs too 
much when we diagnose 
people late and when we 
don’t give people the best 
possible treatment, so we 
waste a lot of time treating 
people with things we 
probably already know 
don’t work. That’s where 
prevention and early 
detection are so important. 


The Livestrong headquarters 
in Austin is Armstrong through 
and through—his artwork, 
photographs, trophies. Has 
that stuff been removed? 

No, we still have amazing 
artwork from his personal 
collection. Lance Armstrong 
is the founder of this 
organization and to this day 
is still the No. 1 financial 
contributor, and we’re not 
going to rewrite that history. 
That’s the responsibility that 
we have now to carry on, that 
torch, so to speak. 

—BILL SAPORITO 


FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW, 
GO TO time.com/10questions 
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